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A YEAR ago the LIBRARY JOURNAL in a special 
number broughf together a collection of articles 
upon the relations which should exist between 
libraries and schools. During the months since 
then much has been added to the literature of 
the subject, and it is with pleasure that we pre- 
sent to the profession a second School Number, 
in which fresh phases of what has become one 
of the most important parts of library and edu- 
cational work are presented from the standpoint 
of the teacher and of the librarian. 
éf view of the librarian was, perhaps, predom- 


he point 


inant a year ago; this year the teacher seems 
to hold the floor, and the possibilities and diffi- 
culties of the question from the school side are 
made manifest. As to the importance of books 
in a child’s education there is no dissenting 
voice; but the methods by which books can 
best be made a part of this education are not yet 
crystallized. To carry on the work rightly the 


librarian needs to know the teacher's as well 
as the child’s point of view, to appreciate the 
difficulties in the way, and to realize the neces- 
sity of enlisting the teacher's earnest support 
and enthusiasm. For it is through the teacher 
only that the best and most effective results can 
be produced. This statement is not meant to 
minimize in the least the value of the librarian’s 
personal influence, nor of the guiding of chil- 
dren’s reading in the library itself; but the 
schools reach many children whom the library 
cannot and does not reach, and if rightly han- 
dled the schools should become the best possible 


feeders to the library. 


rue general trend of opinion and experience 
as shown in the articles in this issue point tow- 
ard the branch school library —if it may be 
so called —as the best solution of the problem. 
this 
most cities the public 


The reasons for are simple enough. In 
library, with or without 
branches, does not reach a very large percentage 
of the child population. The school does reach 
most of these children ; it controls a large pro- 
portion of their time, and it can exert a strong 
influence on their home reading. The estab- 
lishment in each school of a collection of a hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred volumes, to be 


circulated among the pupils and to be kept fresh 
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by frequent changes from the central library, 
would bring many a child to a knowledge of lit- 
erature other than the cheap and nasty kind. 
Such libraries cannot be conducted without some 
sacrifice of time and energy on the part of teach 
ers and principals, and on the part of the library 
force as well, for attention should be given to 
library supervision of the collections, to the 


printing of adequate and interesting lists, and to 


making the books a pleasant and vital part of 
the child’s school life. Those libraries that 
have tried the method—and their number is 


constantly increasing — are unanimous in its fa 
vor, and its usefulness would seem to be only 
limited by the number of books available for 
the purpose and the time, outside of school-work 


' 


and play-time, at the dis} sal of the child 


As 


urged that the small collections in schools would 


an objection to the system it has been 


prevent thechildren from using the main library 


and thus debar them from acquaintance with its 





richer and more varied contents. To this the 
evident answer seems to be that those children 
whose natural inclination is toward books wi 


he 
main library after they have tasted the pleasures 
of the school « 


quickly enough find out t treasures of the 


1 
O01 | 


ection, and those who would 
never, of their own volition or by the teacher's 
urging, use the main library, will make use of 
the books set before them in school, and may 


thus be insensibly led into the way of reading 


good books. Constant reference ofthe children 


by the teacher to the main library for reference 


work, for *‘ composition ” material, for ‘‘extra"’ 


information on lesson topics, will be also most 


effective in directing the child to the library ; 
while elementary instruction in the use of ref 
erence books and indexes, if it could be intre 


duced into the already overcrowded courses of 
study, would be of inestimable helpfulness. 


CERT 
whom the librarian can look for adequate hel; 


AINLY, the teacher is the only person to 


Parents, as a rule, unfortunately, care little and 
know less what their children read ; the library 
cannot, in the nature of things, reach or guide 
but the 


the reading of the majority of children ; 


teacher can both reach and influence the chi! 
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So far, the chief obstacle in the path has been 
the reluctance of teachers to undertake or carry 
out the additional work that the guidance of 
their pupils’ reading would involve ; but within 
recent years there has been most gratifying 


change in this respect. The establishment of a 


library section in the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, as is planned for this year, would mark 
a great step forward; in many schools the li- 
brary finds willing helpers and coadjutors, 


| is common nowadays in our library world, but 
with a certain added ‘ grit’ and ‘go’ in it that 
belong peculiarly to the Northwest. What I 
| heard and saw of the library work being done 
| and planned in Wisconsin has led me to expect 
a great and speedy showing in that state of the 
influence of books and reading, as co-operative 


| with and supplementary to the influence of 


and we do not doubt that the time will soon 


come when the mission of the school as an an- 
nex to the library, or of the library as an annex 
to the school—teachers and librarians may 
choose whichever phrase they prefer — will be 
fully recognized, and the two will work hand-in 
hand toward the goal common to both —the 
increase of public intelligence and civic efli- 
ciency. 


CLOSELY allied, in its educational aspects, to 
the work of the library and the schools, is the 
travelling library system that has of late years 
come so widely into use. The state, which 
cares for the school, has now begun to care for 
the library, and in these itinerant collections 
seeks to bring the educational and refining in- 
fluence of books to small communities and out- 
lying country districts outside the radius of 
central city or town libraries. New York was 
the pioneer in this field, but she has found many 


disciples, and now the Northwest with charac- | 


teristic energy is extending and experimenting 
with the idea in a way that promises most useful 
and suggestive results. The Free Library Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, established only last year, 


library work, and now ranks among the most 
effective educational agencies in the state. In- 
deed the wave of library energy that is now 
sweeping over Wisconsin is remarkable. It was 
most evident at the large conference of the 


schools.” This spirit has shown itself in Wis- 
consin, not only in the work of the state com- 
mission, but in the reorganization of the normal 
school libraries, the establishment of a summer 
school of library science, the increase of public 
libraries, and the very general awakening of 
public interest in library matters, Certainly, in 
what it has already accomplished and what it 
plans to do Wisconsin furnishes the best ‘‘ work- 
ing model” for states in which the “library 
spirit” is still dormant. The new building, il- 
lustrated in the frontispiece, for the State His- 
torical Society, which in this as in other West- 
ern states is really astate institution, will be one 
evidence of the library enterprise of this enter- 
prising state. 


Communications. 


MR, PUTNAM ON MEDLAEVAL LIBRARIES. 

IN my report of the January meeting of the 
Massachusetts Library Club printed in your last 
number, Mr. Putnam is represented as attribut- 
ing certain customs in giving out books in a 
medieval monastery to ‘* Lanfranc, custos li- 
brorum at Fleury in to7o."” Mr. Putnam, of 
course, made no such statement, the facts being 
that the account of the custom, which is correct 
enough, is taken from the rules for the order of 


. . ae | St. Benedict, attributed to Lanfranc, Arch- 
has come vigorously to the front in missionary | 


bishop of Canterbury, and to be found in his 
collected works. Thesection is interesting, and 


| it may be noted that the librarian was required 


State Library Association held at Racine early | 
| that work which we are so eagerly expecting. 


in March. Of this gathering one of the leading 
librarians of the East, who was in attendance, 
said: ‘‘I came back from it with much the 
same feeling that I have experienced heretofore 
in returning from one of the best meetings of 
the A. L. A. It came, in fact, surprisingly near 
to our national conferences, not only in num- 
bers, but in quality of its proceedings and the 
spirit which animated them throughout. I was 
much impressed with what seemed like an elec- 
tric energy in the air, which one felt to be in- 
domitable, irresistible. It was the energy that 





to record the books given out and the names of 
those who received them, but the form of 
charging system is not prescribed, and it is much 
to be feared that some form of ledger was used. 
Perhaps Mr. Putnam will tell us about this in 


Wo. H,. TILLINGHAST. 
A Ci RRL CTION. 

Your files will show that the Library Asso- 
ciation of Indiana is older than you give credit 
for in Jan. L. J. Organized in 1891, it cele- 
brated its fourth annual meeting Dec., 1895. 
We are growing so fast we cannot allow the 
error to pass, lest it appear unseemly to be so 
independent. INDIANA LIBRARIAN, 

SOFTENING BINDINGS. 

CAN any one give a satisfactory method of 
softening leather bindings not yet cracked, but 
in danger of becoming so? M. Q. 
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LIBRARIES AND TEACHERS 


READING for young people is a subject which 





has much concerned librari 


The modern flood of children’s books; the recent 


rapid growth of public raries, both 
bers and in size; the very common removal or 
wering of age-limit restrictions on k 

rowing at these libraries; the opening in many 
of them of children’s departments; the produ 

tion of lists of books for children by publishers, 
librarians, and teachers; the increased attention 
which the educationa! world has given in recen 
years to the study of English 
literature; the attem 
even the very young to the works of standard 
writers; all these things, and others not here 
noted, have helped on the good work « 
approved books in young people's hands, In 


many cases, without doubt, these many tn 





fluences, workin y or together, have ne 
more than this. y have put 5 books for 
children into the hands of children to whom the 

are especially adapted ; and, we may well be 


lieve, they have often awakened in 





taste for reading helpful things, things that 


taught them how to be happy and to wish to 





add to the happiness of their fellows. 


But the work is only just begun. As yet we 


5 


do not even know wl t 


at children like to read 
much less do we know what is good for them t 

read. The layman hears echoes of the war g: 

ing on—and may it never end —in the educa- 
tional world over the question of which should 
form the subject-matter of the child’s early edu- 
cation — history and literature, or nature and the 
science thereof. The quarrel isa pleasant one t« 
see ; itis a helpful one, both as it goes onand as 
it draws to some conclusion, Also it illustrates 
my point, that as yet we know not what is 
good reading for the child. We are helpeda 
little by the annotated lists; but not much, as 
yet. For when we have learned from them that 
a book is of such and such a kind, that this and 
the other qualified judge says it is bright ar 

wise and wholesome, we are still in the dark as 


itd 1 
i 


to whether, first, the natura! child will, without 
compulsion, read it; second, whether, reading 
it, he will enjoy it; third, whether, enjoying it, 
he will be benefited thereby. Moreover, the 
children for whom primarily so many good lists 
are made will not use them. If they are denied 
access in a library to the books they will per- 


force use the lists put before them, But even 





What is needed is a large body of experience, 
* ' 








the me of many careful observations, the 
compila 1 of returns fr arefully controlled 
experiments. In getting these the librarian 
nee assistance Che proper e to whi 
»%k for hel s { « rse, the parents But 
parents pay ver ttle atter ntotl ea g of 
their children; and even if the ld be per 
led t n irians in the work of observ- 
ngt ittle folks, 1 ne g the pleasure and 
rget from their books, the task of 
mt g the returns w 1 be 
one Wen t turn, then, to the 
te her. Thet her can gi nore heed than she 
eretofore has to the reading of her pupils. The 
novement to make s vork a part of her 
aily ty, and to give her time forit, isalready 
here, and is making ¢ d headway. Her atten 
tion on alled to the in rtance of such work, 


to its never ending variety, and to the many 


things of interest therein involved, it will not be 
ficult to make of heran enthusiastic co-worker 
with the library and the librarian. Shecan note 
results, keep records, mark likes and dislikes, 
and at length reach an occasional dogma. For 
a long time to come the dogmas will, of course 
be general, not s] ’ ike this, for example 

‘ ip al or P 
f f 107 1 ve f é ive f 
f th tli ni and n Sar 

5 t 4 } nr i? wf or 

tl Ss ‘ fp f £ sa r ‘ 
g 's an r ; 


It is dicta somewhat after this sort that we 


need, and teachers, and teachers only, can at 


present supply them. A bit of actual experi- 
ence may ma my point clearer st Richard 
Har g Davis's Stories for boys" was pur 
chased in certain Colorado schools for supple 

ntary reading, Aq k-witted, zealous, and 
by no means aarr I ed teacher sed the 


Before long she came to the 


conclusion that the stories therein set forth were 
having an injurious effect on her pupils They 
grew atrifle more lawless they wanted to be 





tough; they envied the water-rats; and they 
organized ‘‘gangs.”” She was not dogmatic in 


the opinion that she observed these things ; but 
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that she did see them was her deliberate judg- 
ment. This is the kind of experiment and ob- 
servation we must have much of before we can 
take any sure steps toward the sound manage- 
ment of children’s reading. 

It is with a view to pushing forward more 
rapidly the work — and many other good works 
besides — of securing the efficient co-operation 
of teachers in the evaluation of children’s books 
that steps are being taken to form a School Li- 
brary Section of the National Educational As- 
sociation, Petitions to the board of directors 
of the N. E. A. to establish such a section are 
now in circulation, The attempt will be made 
to hold a round-table meeting of such a section 
at the N. E, A. meeting at Buffalo next July. 
Mr. Larned and Mr. Dewey and others have 
promised to push the matter. Any librarian 
who approves of the project can aid it by calling 
the attention of his teacher friends to it. 

I have enlarged upon one phase only of 
school and library work. There are many other 
phases, with many of which we are all familiar. 
Most of them involve unanswered questions 
which librarians alone are not rightly equipped 
or not rightly situated to answer. It is hoped 
that a school library section, if established, will 
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do some of these things —it will discuss the ad- 
visability of placing small circulating libraries 
in school-rooms, there to be under the teacher's 
entire control; it will urge the increase of 
the number of books placed in every school- 
room to aid the teacher in her work; it will urge 
the increase, in number and in size, of school- 
room reference libraries for the use of pupils; 
it will advocate the giving to every pupil, by 
means of such libraries, a working knowledge 
of books, a beginning of experience in the labo- 
ratory method, an apprehension of the fact that 
out of books he can always correct his own and 
others’ passing ignorance, and can sometimes 
get out of them a glimpse of wisdom; it will look, 
with a critical eye, into the size of the average 
high-school reference library and the lamentably 
small and ill-directed or undirected use made of 
the same; it will take hold of the subject of out- 
side reading in the high-school grades, and will 
attempt to settle the questions of what and how 
much; and it will, we may trust, help to unite 
and strengthen the good work of placing the 
right books in the right hands, along all the 
many lines of that work which are common to 
associations of librarians and associations of 
teachers. 


THE CHILD, THE SCHOOL, AND THE LIBRARY.* 


By LinpA A. EASTMAN, Public Library, Dayton, O. 


Tue school trains the child in the use of his 
powers and faculties, teaches him A4ow to learn; 
the library is the storehouse of wisdom. So 
brief a statement of facts shows at once the 
close relation between these two institutions, 
and that the former in great measure defeats 
its own ends if it fail to lead to the latter. Dis- 
cussions of this question have heretofore dealt 
mainly with methods of interesting the child in 
reading and of furnishing him with books — of 
attracting him to the library through the me- 
dium of the schools. It remains to pay more 
attention to the means by which he can be 
properly trained for reading and research. 

The school looks to the library as a most 
helpful adjunct, and encourages the child to 
use it, but does the school frefare him,in a 
practical way, to use the library? Might not 
more be done), for the average child whose 
school life ends before he reaches the high 
school? He has such a pitifully smail store of 

* Address at first annual meeting of the Ohio Library 


Association, Cleveland, at a session to which the teach 
ers of the Cleveland public schools were invited, 


knowledge to face the world with, and how 
little chance for increasing it! To this child, 
whose name is legion, the public library should 
be a veritable gold-mine ; it fails of being so 
simply because he knows not the rudiments of 
the art of mining. 

All individual research in the world of books 
requires some foundation of knowledge of how 
to get at them — of the short-cuts that indexes 
and tables of contents afford, of the best read- 
ers’ guides and how to use them, of the indis- 
pensable books of reference and the fields 
covered by them. Something of all this is 
taught in the schools to-day — much more than 
of old— but this teaching comes rather as the 
result of the interest and effort of individual 
teachers than as a necessary part of the school- 
work which no teacher dare overlook. It yet 
needs to be ingrafted as an integral part of the 
whole cour * of study. True, that course of 
study is overcrowded, and we would not add 
another branch — this teaching should become 
part of the work in every branch. It will start 

| from very small beginnings, but there will be, 
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almost from the first, a constant broadening of 
the child’s mental vision and an added zest in 
his work. 

To illustrate the commencement of it, take 
primary class in geography; they have been 
yver the descriptive {| } 
in their text-books, have had it preser 
attractive manner, and made plain with the 
of surface and production maps, etc.; they hav 
perhaps become interested in reading King's 
‘* This continent of ours,”’ Smith’s *‘ Our own 

untry,” or others of the books which are hel 
ing to add interest to primary geography; but 


there yet remains to be given more of that drill, 


that repetition and reiteration of the facts which 
the teacher knows to be so very necessary if 
some of those little minds are to reta the 


knowledge gained. Suppose that at this point 
she produces some half-dozen of the best 


elementary geographies which she can fir 


all different; she then teachesthem how t 1d 
for themselves the subject they want in the 





strange books, the firs 


them have ever had in the use of indexes or 
tables of contents each child will be eager t 


find his place first, and the remainder of the 
class go through the same operation with their 
own text-books, for heretofore they ave al- 


ways been told just what page to turn to, and 





have had no practice in doing it in this way 
They then proceed to see what these different 
authors say about the principal features of 
North America, comparing the various ways of 
saying the same thing, and noticing any new 


points. When the lesson is over, what wil 





have been gained First, the main object, the 
fixing of the facts in the minds the children, 


for they will not only have gone over each 
, but each tin thoughtfully 


and critically. Besides this, in studying the 


point repeatedly 


numerous forms of expression for the same 





, as you will find most 
of them have done in their chi 1 way hereto 


fore, to those of a pure'y literary character 
Most important of all, perhaps, they will have 
had their first practical training in the use of an 
index, as a little beginning in that knowledge 
which is to make them more i 
use of books. 


This work, carried on up through the grades 


should be broadened out until it makes them 
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title, and wishing to k up that one t e 
will learn to look for these as ed ar 
tries, so, in the case of his wanting t n 
who wrote ‘‘ Scrambles in the Alps,” or its shelf 
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lacking any data but the sult t, or wis gt 
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showing that what is suggested will not add a 
burden of new work, but will add interest to 
the old, and that it can begin very early. The 
constant tuition in books and their use, and the 
cultivation of a thoughtful and discriminating 
taste for the best, can and should be brought, 
incidentally, into almost every branch of study, 
and that, too, with better results in the studies 
themselves ; the reading, the language, and the 
science work all invite to it, while the history 
offers such incentives to this kind of work that 
the wonder is that it is ever taught in any other 
way. After reaching the high school the pupil 
should take a long stride forward in the acquisi- 
tion of this book knowledge, the nature of the 
studies and the greater maturity of the pupil 
being all in his favor. Every branch in the 
curriculum will admit of, and on second thought 
seem almost to require, at least a comparative 
study of text-books, of learning who are the 
great authorities, and of becoming more or less 
familiar with the principal works of reference 
on the subject; the literature and composition 
classes in particular will give an opportunity 
for much systematic drill and instruction in 
method in looking up subjects, in the intelligent 
use of catalogs and subject lists, of Poole’s In- 
dex, and of reviews and periodicals; a correct 
idea should be gained of the general character 
of the principal encyclopedias and the distinc- 
tive feature of each, that they may know which 
are best to refer to for brief, concise statements 
of facts, for long and scholarly treatises, for 
bibliographical references, for recent develop- 
ments, for matters pertaining to our own coun- 
try, etc., while it is quite worth while knowing 
such little points as to which dictionary to go 
for help in settling the question of beginning a 
certain word with a capital or a small letter. 

It is a big subject with which we are dealing, 
this instruction in the use of books, but because 
it must start from such small beginnings, be- 
cause it must lead the child's mind up and out 
from utter ignorance to a never-ending increase 
of knowledge, it is not, therefore, overwhelm- 
ing — its very bigness and fulness are an inspira- 
tion which cannot be felt without an expansion 
of mind to meet it. It is, perhaps, well that 
there is no room for it in the already over- 
crowded curriculum as a separate branch of 
study, because, if the best results are to be ob- 
tained, it must be interwoven with everything 
else and wherever the opportunity offers. Nor 
should it be, on this account, a vague and in- 
tangible subject to plan for in the course — the 
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objects to be attained are so definite, the means 
so abundant. For the teacher herself it will 
often mean nearly as much growth as for the 
children, and for the whole school course it 
will be a constant check on the tendency to 
slip into ruts of mechanical and routine work. 
The norma! school should give special prepara- 
tion for it, in addition to that excellent feature 
which has already found place in some of these 
schools, a study of juvenile literature from an 
educational point of view. 

We come now to the side of the question 
which pertains especially to the library. These 
latter years have brought wonderful progress in 
library science and economy, but there is per- 
haps nothing which shows the advance of the 
library of to-day over that of 20 years ago 
more than the greater importance which is at- 
tached to the work with the children, The 


| work of the librarian has come to be regarded 








as not merely incidentally but as actively and 
pre-eminently educational ; he is called upon 
to be himself a teacher in the highest and truest 
sense of the word, a helper to knowledge — all 
sorts and conditions of men come to his ‘‘ peo- 
ple’s university” and seek his guidance in re- 
search on any and every subject ; he must help 
to meet the needs of the professor and of the 
artisan, and has often to teach alike the teacher 
and her smallest pupil. 

The hope of the future lies in the children of 
to-day, and if the next generation make the 
most of the resources of the library it will be 
because as children they are trained to use it — 
hence the greater relative importance of the 
work with and for them. In reviewing briefly 
the work which is being done along this line, 
but little need be said concerning the loaning 
of books to the schools for redistribution 
among the pupils, as wherever it is in opera- 
tion, as it is here in Cleveland, it seems to be so 
successful as to be limited only by the supply of 
books that can be devoted to this purpose, and 
we have known of schools where these books 
have furnished the life-giving germ of interest 
which contributed more than all else to a suc- 
cessful year’s work. 

The careful preparation and free distribution 
of lists of the best books contained in the 
library, suitable tothe children, is a work which 
pays well. This is sometimes done by the 
school authorities, as in the case of the excellent 
lists distributed in the grammar grades in 
this city last June, which brought such an in- 
crease of children to the library during the en- 
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tire summer ; in some places it is done by the 


librarian; it would doubtless be best done by 
the two working together, as the one can fur- 
nish an understanding of the needs of the pupils, 
while the other has the books from which t 
select material, can attend to the proper inser 
tion of the library call numbers, etc. These 
lists may be in the form of a general catalog 


yf juvenile books, or of special lists of the best 
books for boys, the best books for girls, those 
suited to different grades and ages, books on 
particular subjects, as United States history, 
and lists helpful for special day exercises, as for 
Washington’s birthday or Christmas. One 
who has done much of this work in a large 
library writes me: ‘‘ We try to guide the read- 
ing of those children who come to the library 
by the little lists which I sent you. The im- 
portance of these lists cannot be overesti- 
mated.” She goes on to say: ‘‘I have lately 
been attracting the attention of the children t 
good books through a juvenile weekly paper 
issued as a supplement to one of our evening 
dailies. One night I had inserted a list of 
about 25 of our best books for children t 
out giving our library numbers, and offered 
a prize of a book to the first boy or girl who 
would copy the list, correctly adding these 
numbers. This taught them the way to use the 
catalog, and also got them to come to the 
library, and, too, attracted their attention tothe 
best books. Two weeks ago I offered a prize 
of two dollars for the best description of the 
best book any boy or girl in the state ever 
read. This will give me an index to what boys 
and girls really think is best. I shall keep this 
up, on different lines, during the winter, and 
will let you know results later. 

** So many librarians wait for teachers to make 
the advances in the way of co-operation. It is 
the librarian who has something to offer (books), 
and he should proffer them repeatedly, if neces 
sary. We are ‘pushing’ pictures this year; 
mounted a great many this summer which are 
being eagerly carried off by the teachers.” The 
pictures here referred to are cut from illustrated 
papers such as Harper's Weekly and Leslie's /I- 
lustrated, from worn-out books and magazines 
about to be discarded, mounted upon cardboard 
and loaned to the teachers for use in illustrating 
the lessons, for busy work for the little ones, 
etc. Several libraries are thus utilizing what 
would otherwise be waste material. 

The plan of appointing a special assistant 


(usually one who has had practical experience | interest in a quest upon which they started 


both in teaching and in the library) to take 


charge of the work in nnection with the 
schools, is e which is leading to such exce 


lent results in some libraries that it should be 
more generally adopted. This assistant she 

keep thoroughly informed upon the work which 
is being done the different grades from month 


to month, and be ready always to recommend 


to teachersand pupils the best bookson any sut 
ct taken up by them, those which will prove 

most helpful to the work in hand and best suited 

to the children. The teachers should consult 


her, should send the pupils toher, and it should 
be understood by all that during certain hours of 
each day she is unreservedly at their service. 


This assistant should be well adapted to and 


thoroughly prepared for her work, and, above 


all, should I 


have her interest and energy centred 
in it. In libraries where one person's whole 
time cannot be given up to it there should be at 
least a portion of the day devoted to it; much 
of the work which she has in charge may per- 
haps be detailed to others, and she should be 


capable of giving the younger assistants the in 


’ 


struction necessary for its proper performance 


} 


and of inspiring them with the earnestness and 
I g 


the spirit of helpfulness which are necessary to 
success, 

Every assistant in the library, who meets 
the public, should be, or should be capable 
of becoming, a teacher of bibliography, and 
the best work should often be done, the most 
valuable suggestions given, with utter uncon- 
sciousness on the part of the public which re- 
ceivesthem. It requires infinite tact, but with 
the children it is comparatively easy, for the 
reason that they are soready totakesuggestions 


and so quick, often, to profit by them. Here 


the librarian has a decided advantage over the 
teacher, for she has to meet none of that antae- 
onism of pupil for pedagogue which is an in 
heritance from the semi-barbarous days of 
school-keeping; the teacher has to win and then 
keep the child’s confidence —the librarian, on 
the contrary, may have it for the taking. The 
reason for this last fact is plain— people are 
sincere with their books, they throw aside shams 
and are themselves with them, and why should 
they not be so with those who help them, in an 
understanding way, to the books they enjoy 
What opportunities does this not open up 
to the librarian or the assistant who is on the 


alert for them — opportunities to guide the 


children in their reading, to awaken a real 
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in a perfunctory and aimless way, and to give 
them many a hint as to how to get at what 
is in books. She can often do much, also, in 
developing those decided individual tastes which 
sometimes show themselves in very young 
children, as when the little eight-year-old comes 
book with the hands and 
arms in it,” sits by 


simple studies in curve and outline, which he 


and wants ‘that 


and the hour copying 
shows to her with the nalve confidence that he 
‘is going to be a artist”; she need not flat- 
ter herself that she is fostering young genius — 
that rare than children with a taste 
for drawing but that she 
is doing something toward shaping his ideals 
of the beautiful and the true. 

The general reading of children needs wiser 
and more tactful oversight, by the parent, by 
the teacher or the librarian, to counteract that 
tendency to narrow down the range of reading 
to one class of books, and that too often the 
poorer story-book. There is perhaps no de- 
partment of the public library where greater 
care should be exercised in the selection of 
books than in the juvenile fiction —Aeep the 
there. The healthy boy craves 
stirring tales, but when, as they will, even Kirk 
Munroe, Stoddard, and Henty begin to seem 
tame to him, do not let him drop to Castlemon, 


is more 


she may be sure 


tandard high 


Alger, and Optic, lead him, rather, to the more 
lasting delights of Scott and Dumas and Stan- 
ley Weyman. It is for the girls, however, that 
we would make a special plea; so much pains is 
often taken to interest the boys in biography, 
history, travel, and science, but the girl who 
wants a book (and she is more prone than her 
brother to leave the selection of her books to 
another's judgment) is given a “‘ pretty story,’ 


she goes on eternally reading ‘* pretty 
stories,” which become more and more highly 
wrought, until the first thing you know she is in 


the ranks of those who read nothing but the 


and 


silly, the sentimental, and the sensational novels 

-if she has arrived at this point by a round- 
about course of ‘‘ goody-goody” story-books, 
she is only the more helplessly sensible of her 
fall. 

All the while, if she but knew it, the girl 
would so much more enjoy the better things 
h sheis missing. Help hertothese — when 
read Alcott Mrs. Burnett 

Richards's stories, she 
“When I 


whi 


she has and and 


devour 
age,” ‘‘ The 


Laura E. will 


with avidity was your 
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"and Miss Alcott’s 
books of 


one I knew the best of all, 
life and letters, and want more 
kind, until before long she will be absorbed in 
biography. An interest aroused in the person- 
ality of the writer of ‘‘A New England girl- 


the 


hood” will in turn carry her into poetry, a 
never-ending delight to the child who has found 
it out. History,too' I am reminded of the 
little maid who read it along with her fairy- 
tales, with the result that she named her cats 
after historical characters, and executed a favor- 
ite doll as Mary Queen of Scots; she is to-day 
a broader-minded woman than some of 


her little playmates whose imaginations ad- 


young 


mitted of nothing more tragic befalling their 
dollies than a fit of the measles. 

Above all things, see that the child has ac- 
cess to the good books, the great books, the 
books that stir men of all times and all ages 
We would object most strenuously to shutting 
the children into that part of the library which 
contains only the purely juvenile books. Do 
you think it was any food for babes such as the 
“Little Prudy stories” which called from Mrs. 


Browning this memory of childhood ? 


idhood 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes struck a keynote 


when, speaking of the reading habit, he said, 
‘“*Above all things, as a child he should have 


tumbled about in a library — all men are afraid 
of books who have not handled them from in- 
fancy.” That word ‘‘tumbled” he uses ad- 


visedly, if not literally — it expresses one thing 
which it is all-important that the child should 
have, a sense of freedom. Freedom under law 
it will of course be — he must learn that liberty 
which is not license, he must learn to respect 
the right of books to careful usage as he learns 
Re- 


gard for students requires that quiet be main- 


to respect the rights of his fellow-men. 


tained in the library, and this should be insisted 
upon, though by making the conditions such 
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that the very atmosphere of the place suggests 
it this task will be an easy one. Cleanliness is 
no mere virtue, but an im pe rative duty, when 
handling books which can carry deadly germs 
of disease, and the children should be taught 
always tocome to the library with clean hands. 
This task is a very hard one sometimes, but it 
is so important as to demand more attentior 
than it sometimes receives ; if the children are 
refused the books, always kindly but always 
firmly, so long as they come with dirty hands, 
they will learn this lesson. In one reading- 
room the assistant is instructed to take the 
names of all children who are sent to wast 


themselves, that the ones who come to the li- 
: é 





rary dirty habitually may be singled out and 
dealt with as their cases require. 

In cities of any size it is the children more 
than any other class who are shut off by distance 
from the use of the library. It is here that the 
greatest value of the branch library shows itself. 
Andrew Carnegie said that a large library with- 
out branches is like a fishing-sloop without small 
boats ; if the small boats could be furnished, if 
a well-selected general collection of even a few 
hundred good books could be put within easy 
reach of every child in every city and town in 
the state of Ohio, it would not be long before 
the truth of his comparison would be apparent 
to all. 

One reform which is being accomplished in 
many places is the abolishing of the age limit 
as soon as the child is able to read and can write 
his own name (some enthusiasts in the children’s 
work even say as soon as he can come to the li- 
brary and carry home a picture-book), he should 
be allowed to draw books in his own name It 
is said that children under the age limit can 
draw upon their parents’ cards, but this plan is 
a mistake; first, because it is injustice to the 
parent to deprive him of his card that his child 
may use it, and second, because it is a fact that 
ome parents are too selfish to give up their cards 
to their children. 

One thing leads always to another — in this 
country the public library was the forerunner of 
the public museum and the public art gallery 
which are in many instances being so wisely 
housed under the same roof with the library, and 
forming with it (and with the class and lecture 
rooms which should be included) a vast educa 
tional institution upon which the schools can 
draw constantly for help. The museum especial- 
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ly seems too important to be overlooked in this 
connection — it can be started so modestly, and 
f public interest be awakened in it, is so sure to 
grow rapidly and to receive valuable donations 
and additions, The united efforts of the teach 
ers, during one school year, to secure objects of 
interest in illustrating the school-work, could 
result in the nucleus of a collection which would 
soon be priceless in its educational value to the 
town. One bright woman has suggested a plan 
which should be put into operation, viz., a sys 
tem of cross-references from library to museun 
and vice-versa ; for instance, a case of birds or 
animals could have neatly posted on it a list of 
the books relating to them which the library 
contains, giving first the juvenile, then the pop- 
lar and general, and last the more deeply 
scientific works, while in the natural history de- 
partment of the library attention would be at- 


tracted to a list of specimens in the museum. 


Wherever desirable this could be carried into 
great detail, referring from separate specimens 
to certain books, or to certain chapters in a 
book, by means of printed forms. The museum 
ontains, say, relics from the mounds of But- 
ler county, described so fully in} Maclean's 
‘* Mound-builders’’; beside these relics is placed 
acard referring to this book, giving its shelf- 
number and page of the subject, while in the 
book at this place a fly-leaf insertion states that 
in alcove B, case 2 in the museum, specimens 
no, 15-48 will be found of great interest in 
illustrating this section. The same thing could 
of course be done in connection with the art 
gallery. If well done, what powerful incentives 
would this not offer to all classes of people 
alike to reading with a purpose, and that pur- 
pose the acquisition of knowledge! And tothe 
child these incentives would be strongest, be- 
ause his interest is most easily awakened. Be- 
sides this, it would be an incalculable saving of 
labor, for in the looking up of the references it 
would be doing once for all the work which 
would otherwise have to be done by each in- 
dividual student. 


All of these plans are along the line devel- 


pment, and, primarily, for the development of 
the child. They are claiming the attention of 


} 1 


educators, whether teachers or librarians, 


and they are calling for a closer union of forces 
a more thoroughly systematized co-operation in 
a work where ‘‘the field is white unto the har 
vest, and the laborers” may be many 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL.* 


By CrementT C, Younc, Lowell 


In the LrpRARY JOURNAL for April of last 
year from the leading editorial I read: ‘* There 
is no more important, as there is no more inter- 
esting, part of a librarian’s work than that deal- 
ing with the relations of the library and the 
school. It seems not too much to say that this 
is the most vital branch of a library's adminis- 
tration. The library that has no connection 
with the local schools is neglecting its mission 
and ignoring its noblest opportunities.” These 


are strong words and words with all the ring of | 


truth, but they strike the ear of the California 
school-teacher with a somewhat unfamiliar 
sound. I feelthat in them the writer has in mind 
the good of the child, rather than some pos- 
sible advantage to be gained by the library — 
that their spirit is truly pedagogical, yet rarely 
have I read them in educational literature, and 
never have I heard them in meetings of educa- 
tional bodies. It is a case in which teachers are 


to be taught. Accordingly, when I, as a teach- | 


er,am asked to approach this subject, I do it 
with considerable diffidence. It is so vast, so 
far-reaching, so all-important in its implications, 
and yet so new that I am fain to attempt mere- 
ly to survey the territory we shall settle upon, 
rather than seek to harvest any crop of practi- 
cal methods. But, inasmuch as the apathy of 
teachers in the past would seem to indicate that 
we see little need for the inter-relation which is 
here suggested, I would like to consider not 
only the alms and methods of this new use of 
the library but the necessity for it as well. In 
order to get the subject properly before us, and 
possibly to aid in its subsequent discussion, I 
shall lay down a series of propositions, to be 
later amplified and proved as nearly as space 
will allow. 

1. Systematic and properly chosen reading, 
in its capacity of forming correct habits of 
thought and research, broadening the horizon 
of the reader, and developing that soundness 
and nobility of character which we are told is 
the prime object of education, is an almost in- 


dispensable factor in the training of the young; | 
and conversely, bad or slovenly reading on the | 


one hand, or no reading at all on the other, is 








* Address at meeting of the Library Association of 
Central California, March 13, 1896; topic for the meet- 
ing: ‘* Practical use of public libraries by school-chil- 
dren: aims and methods.” 


High School, San Francisco, Cal. 


an all too frequent means of producing bad citi- 
zens and unworthy specimens of humanity. 
2. Children if left to themselves will mot 
choose the best reading, and will frequently 
choose very bad reading. Moreover, if this 
choice is left to their parents, through lack of 
| time and interest or through ignorance on their 
part, it will, though sometimes made wisely, be 
frequently made very unwisely, and still more 
frequently be made not at all. 
3. It therefore devolves upon the school as 
| the next most responsible factor in the child’s 
development, to see to it that the best books are 
placed before him, and that his interest is 
' aroused in such a way that he will read them; 
and still further, that he will read them in such 
a way that there may be formed in him a correct 
taste for books and a correct reading habit, 
which he may take with him into life as the 
most precious gift of the school system, and 
which he will inevitably transmit, at least in 
some degree, to the generations following him. 
4. But the school can manifestly not do this 
unless it has access to books. It is, of course, 
impossible to expect the pupil to furnish these, 
as witness the continual outcries against the 
present slight expense for ordinany text-books. 
It is equally impossible to expect any school li- 
| brary to furnish them —if it manages to keep a 
fairly decent collection of standard reference 
works, it is about all that it can do, and far 
| more than it usually does. In short, after turn- 
| ing to all other sources, we shall be forced to 





come at last where we should have come at first, 
| to the public and semi-public libraries. 
5. Furthermore, the school and the library 
| must co-operate in some more direct and con- 
certed manner than any at present employed. 
To hint to the pupil that such and such is a good 
book to read, and that it may be secured from a 
certain library, is not enough. To direct his at- 
tention to the fact that such and such an ex- 
planation of some reference is to be found in a 
| big building on a certain street is with the aver- 
age boy of little avail. The book must be 
taken from the library and brought to the 
school. The boy's interest must be so aroused 
| that he will want to read it. A record of his 
reading must be kept. Reports of books read 
and allusions hunted down must be continually 
asked for. Discussions in regard to his reading 
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must be constantly carried on. A fever of in- | years make a practice, by the advice or direc- 


terest will generate and must be allowed to 
spread. The teacher must enter into the pupil’s 
life, see things with his eyes, sympathize with 
his enthusiasms, and thus, without his ever per- 
ceiving it, lead him on to higher and higher 
planes of thought and ideals of life. All this, 
if this new work of the teacher is to become a 
determining influence in shaping the character 
of the boy or girl. 

As to my first proposition — that the reading 
of books is one of the most potent elements 
in education and the formation of character, 
I need say nothing before an assembly of 
librarians. The province of your libraries Is 
not to amuse, but to educate. If you thought 
your sole province was to hand out to readers 
the choice productions of Mrs. Holmes or Mrs. 
Stephens and their numerous congeners, you 
would, no doubt, disband this association and 
resign your situations forthwith. The thing 
that has lifted the library profession to its 
present position is the thorough realization of 
the fact that its function is an educative one; 
while the thing that has given to it its dignity 
is the fact that its mission is so fully recognized. 

If, then, the reading of books is educative, at 
what period in the life of man is their use so 
important as that at which he is most suscepti- 
ble to the influences of education? There is no 
fallacy so pernicious as that which assumes 
that a child 
of reading trash in order that he may acquire 


ust pass through a certain stage 
that appetite for reading which will cause him 
to assimilate more nutritive pabulum; in short, 
that he must know the bad in order to choose 
the good. As well bring him up on tobacc: 
and strong drink in order to teach him temper- 
ance, or make his diet consist of mince-pie and 
ice-cream in order to ward off dyspepsia and 
give him a good digestive apparatus. 

But now to my second proposition, that the 
child if left undirected cannot choose his own 
reading, and that his natural advisers, hi 
parents, for the most part either cannot or will 
not. In my desire to bring this question as 
nearly home as possible, I took occasion during 
a recent session of the Lowell High School, 
through the kindness of its principal, to have 
the following list of questions distributed to the 
class teachers and propounded to the pupils 

1. Did you during your grammar-school years 
belong to any library or have any library card 
which youregularly used? If so, what library 

2. Did you during these grammar-school 


| tion of your teachers, of consulting and read- 


ing books connected with your lessons, such 


as biographies as aid to history work, travels 
as ald to geography work, etc. If so, to what 
extent 

3. During these years How many books 
of general reading (not immediately connected 
with your lessons) did you during this period 
average to read per year By whose advice 
were they chosen . What per cent. of these 
were books of fiction 

4. During these years were your classmates 
(boys answer for boys girls for girls) in the 
habit of reading ‘‘on the sly”’ such books as 
you think parents or teachers would have dis- 
approved of, so-called ‘* dime novels,” etc.? Was 
this done in any of your classes, as far as you 
know? 

s. Name in the order of your enjoyment of 
them the best five books (story-books, etc.) 
read by you before your entering the high 
school. 

Before proceeding to analyze the answers to 
these questions, and in order to emphasize the 
full value of the answers, I wish to state two or 
three reasons for a belief that the boys and 
girls who responded to them are, both in their 
intellect and in the culture of the homes from 
which they come, more favored than the aver 
age pupil in our elementary schools: first, in 
that they have come to high school at all, which 
presumes diligence and ambition on their part, as 
well as some means and a regard for education 
on the part of their parents; second, in that the 
Lowell High School, having been for years al 
most the only preparatory school for the uni- 
versities, and still sending a large majority of 
its graduates there, is patronized by parents 
who if not college graduates themselves, have a 
culture which has been sufficient for them to 
recognize the importance of college training; 
and, third, that the common reputation of the 
Lowell High School among grammar-school 
students — namely, of exacting hard work— 
keeps away from itto a marked degree all but 
the material best prepared by heredity, nature, 
or early training. 





If we find, then, that the reading of these chil- 
dren has stood in need of supervision, there 
can be no doubt of the fact that the large body 
of children in the lower schools demand it to a 
far greater degree. 

From 389 pupils in all I received reports, 
the substance of which I give as briefly as 
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possible. I find in answer to my first question 
that the libraries have been fairly well patron- 
ized, 258 of the pupils, or over 67 %, belonging 
to one or more of them or having the use 
of a card for periods ranging from a few 
months to the whole of their grammar-school 
course ; 125, or about 33 %, had no access to li- 
braries whatever. As tothe method by which 
the books to be read were chosen the reply was 
not so encouraging, for, of the 349 who reported 
on this, while the parent aided the choice of 
132, or 38 %, and the teachers aided 67, or 19%, 
a far larger number, namely 171, or 49 %, were 
practically unadvised in their reading. With 
regard to the number of books read per year 
my report is general. While about 15 # con- 
fessed to have done almost no reading at all, 
a nearly equal number seem to have been ex- 
tremely intemperate in their reading. Though 
inclined to doubt the boy who reported having 
read 400 books per year, I do not at all question 
the accuracy of his 20 or more schoolmates, 
who claimed from 150 to 200. But the most 
interesting results obtained were from the in- 
vestigation regarding the vicious or dime- 
novel class of books. Here, let it be remem- 
bered, the boys answered for the boys of their 
classes, the girls for the girls. A few did not 
answer at all, deeming, no doubt, that my ques- 
tlon might be an innocent-looking bait to tempt 
them to some hidden disaster. For the results, 
I own I was utterly unprepared ; but of the 222 
boys reporting, 132, or 60 &, stated that this class 
of literature was ‘‘ much” or ‘‘some” in vogue 
with their classmates, while 20, or 9 %, admitted 
that it was read by afew. Of the gr girls re- 
porting, 22, or over 24 #, confessed that their 
girl classmates read them “much” or ‘‘ some,” 
while 9, or 10 %, stated that they were read by a 
few. 

I have thus tried to give a few of the main 
facts seen in the reports. I will not weary you 
with a further recital of figures, and cannot 
transmit to you the general impression which a 
detailed study would give. I may only say that 
a most careful study of this report, including 
observations of books noted, aided by my own 
personal acquaintance with the pupils who re- 
ported, would of itself lead me to a thorough 
belief in my second proposition: That children, 
if left to themselves, will not choose the best 
reading, and will frequently choose very bad 
reading, and that, for some cause or other, 
parents do very little in guiding this choice, 
Now if the first two propositions are true, if 
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the child must read and if he cannot, unaided or 
aided at home, determine what to read, and, 
what is equally important, cannot learn how to 
read in the proper sense of that term, then the 
third, é.¢., that the school must lend the helping 
hand, will scarcely need proof, for the very ne- 
cessity of the case makes the work devolve 
upon it. 

One of the chief educational watchwords of 
the present day is correlation—which is gen- 
erally taken to mean the adjusting of studies in 
such a manner that one may help out the other. 
I wish to use the word in what I believe to be 
a higher sense. Among the influences which aid 
the development of the child’s character are his 
associates, his home, the church, books, and the 
school. To correlate these, as far as possible, 
that one may help out the other in making the 
child's life a unit, is a considerably higher prob- 
lem than to determine whether history should 
precede geography, or geography history, or 
whether they may not be better taught together 
than separately. To aid the child in choosing 
his associates is largely outside the power of the 
schools; the home and thechurch are jealous of 
their rights, but books and their choice belong 
to the child’s mental life, and not only may, but 
in all reason must, be looked after by the power 
that has the general supervision of his mental 
growth. The choice and use of books should 
come under the province of the school. To it 
the pupil should be accountable for what he 
reads and how he reads. From it he should get 
the advice, the inspiration, the foundation of 
taste which will make him a wise and careful 
reader. ‘‘ But,” some one objects, “‘ all this will 
take time.” I hopeso. I hope to see the day 
when half the time spent by the pupil in dawd- 
ling over his arithmetic, or droning through an 
uninteresting reading lesson (so called), or 
learning by heart entirely mysterious and value- 
less grammar definitions, or committing to 
memory pages of history text-book or lists of 
the South Sea islands and their productions, wil! 
be given to the flesh and blood and life of the 
never-dying masterpieces of his mother-tongue; 
and that a large part of the other half be spent 
in a way radically different from that at present 
employed. What keeps the life out of our 
schools more than anything else is the infliction 
of text-books and the entire failure to generate 
in the pupil anything like a spirit of investiga- 
tion. Dr. Samuel Thurber, one of the best 
teachers our country has produced, says: ‘‘ The 
world being full of books, it is pedagogic high 
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treason to act as if the text-book contained the 
whole canon of knowledge. he past begins to 
open only to the student who explores many 
sources and sees things from many sides. Re- 
search is the new watchword. Pupils like t 

conquer difficulties. They like the adventure of 
searching a library for a hidden reference For 
the teacher to explain everything in advance 


and then to expect of the class only to say back 


what has just been said to them, is to reduce 


teaching to the lowest depths of imbecilit 
Yet in my investigation, on asking whether 
the teachers had required the reading and con- 
sultation of books to aid in the regular scho: 
work, when my meaning was finally compre- 
hended, I found from 200, or 53 that it was 


never done, and from 75, or 20 more, that 


it was done rarely, if at all. 

Accordingly, it would seem that the school 
should have supervision over the child’s use 
books along two distinct but equally important 
lines, the first of which will teach him in the 
only way in which anybody in this world is ever 
taught, namely, by making him learn to investi- 
gate things for himself; and the second of which 
will direct him in such a way that, during his 
whole life’s reading, he may, both artistically 
and ethically, learn to know the good from the 
bad, and become accustomed to choose the good 
because it is good, and to discard the bad be- 
cause it is bad. 

But, as I have indicated, in order to be able 
to attain these ideals the schools must have 
books, and for these it must turn to the library. 
So important does this latter factor become that 
the school in acertain sense appears to be merely 
an adjunct tothe library. That I may not ay 
pear too revolutionary in this statement, I w 
appeal for aid to Dr. Harris, U. S. Comn 
sioner of Education, who says: ‘‘ The sch 
is set at the task of teaching the pupil how ¢ 
use the library in the best manner — that, I take 


it, is the central object toward which our Amer 





an schools have been unconsciously tending 
Words as forcible as these, uttered by the 

of American schools, and backed up by the 
scholarly, thoughtful, extremely conservat 
nature of the man who gave them utterance 
cannot fail to have their weight. So to the 
brary we come, as teachers, and, to our gratif 
cation, find not only the door open, but the most 
cordially welcoming hand stretched out to greet 
us. The books are at once at our disposal, 
privileges of all kinds are granted to us, any 
amount of labor is most cheerfully entered 


! 
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into for our sakes —in a word, if ever were found 
willing allies to any cause, they are the st 
ans of our public libraries. Nota single ex 
perience this, but the almost universal test 
mony of every one who has ever approache 
them with an earnest, serlous purpose Ar 


most particularly is the teacher welcomed, for 


as their records plainly show he is the very 
lividual on whom for years they have been 
seeking to lay hold, 

Now to my fifth and last proposition, respect 
ing the practical methods by which the schos 
and library may operate. Although I su 
pose it is really the topic set me, I must be par 
loned for saying very little about it, for after 
all the question of method is the least important 


spect of the subject. The rigorous law of 





supply and demand teaches that the demand, if 
strong enough, will always find a supply forth 
oming ‘*Where there is a will there is a 


way, and the excellence of the way is in direct 
proportion to the energy of the wi Once let 
the teacher appreciate half the responsibility at- 
tending the guidance in this direction of the 


souls committed to his care, and he will find n¢ 


hindrance in librarian, trustee, or patron. Of 
one thing, however, I am convinced (and that | 
have mentioned before), that the books mus? be 
taken tothe pupils ratherthan the pupil taken 


to the books. When the mountain would not 


ome to Mahomet, there was but one thing fc 
Mahomet todo. Butin San Francisco, as it 
deed in most her places, that necessity |} 
been foreseen and provided for. I think I ar 
safe in saying that there is scarcely a library ir 
the United States which has granted to 
n so generous degree the privilege of tal 
t s from the library as the San Frat ‘ 
Free Public Library ha ferred through it 
board of trustee r tior f October 
I 4, and Marct 

By its provisions the Low High Sct I 
leposited, as a perpetual letter re 

ary cards titling it to t many I 
During a period of 12 montl has drawn fur 
the use of its puy nearly bool era 
ng to have on hand a contir il sto ota t 
2 ever changing as the needs of the work re 

re, Nearly every book is used every y 
several different pupils. As many as 160 boe 
have been taken out in a single night By 
means of several different devices, most « 
which are not only self-registering but alse 
give the pupil access to the books, an extremely 


small amount of the teachers’ time is taken ir 
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merely clerical work; and yet, so far as I know, 
but one book has been reported lost, and we are 
living in hopes of recovering even that. 

Now, exactly the same privileges that the 
Lowell High School enjoys were given by the 
board of trustees over a year ago to four high 
and 23 grammar schools. The same courtesy 
and obliging, helpful aid which the Lowell High 
School has always found at the hands of Mr. 
Clark and his assistant, Mr. Lichtenstein, doubt- 
less awaited these schools. Yet, from the 26 
schools outside our own, I am informed that 
the record stands: one high school —a few books 
taken at rare intervals; one grammar school —a 
few books taken with some regularity; one 
grammar school—a few books taken by one 
class for two or three months. And all this 
time the pupils avw browsing at their own sweet 
wills among the t;,ousands of good, bad, and in- 
different books the library contains, and among 
the countless other books, neither good nor 
indifferent, which no library would accept, in 
an almost entirely blind, aimless, undirected 
way. 

I have stated the és and the Aas deen as accu- 
rately as Ihave beenableto do. Iam convinced, 
however, that the future will tell a different 


story. AsI said at first, I havenever heard this 
subject discussed in a gathering of California 
teachers. I dare say that it is a new one, even 
in gatherings of California librarians. But you 
have brought it up, and you will keep on bring- 
ing it up, until the public, and even we teachers, 
begin to take notice of you and listen to what 
you say. Therest is victory. Time was, and 
not so very long ago, as I quote from the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, that the warden of one of 
the first of our college libraries assailed some 
luckless students who had ventured into its 
sacred precincts, with the cry, ‘‘ Boys, what are 
you doing here? This is no place for you.” 
Time is in another of our college libraries that 
the edict, ‘‘ Let there be light,”” has gone forth, 
the librarians offering to freely give a portion of 
their time that the students may be with their 
books for more than nine hours perday.* Time 
will be when the need of library aid is just as 
clearly felt for the children of the primary and 
grammar schools as for those of any college or 
university in the land. 


* Electricity has recently been put into the library of 
the University of California, the librarian of which is 
Mr. Rowell, president of the California Library Associa 


tion, under whose auspices this meeting was held 


MEANS OF LEADING BOYS FROM THE DIME NOVEL TO BETTER LITERATURE.* 


By THeopore C. Burcgss, Deft. of Latin and Greek, State Normal S. 


Even genuine progress brings its evils. Re- 
fined ways of living have been attended by dis- 
eases never known in the free outdoor life of 
less civilized ages. The introduction of labor- 
saving machinery has brought new elements of 
trouble into the world of labor. Even the art 
of printing, next to the invention of language it- 
self and its alphabetic signs, the most beneficent 
work of human genius, has its great possibilities 
for evilas well as for good. Every stage in the 
world’s advancement brings its new and difficult 
problems to add to those inherited unsolved from 
previous ages. 

The dime-novel evil is one of our most recent 
ills, but we have not yet seen itsend. Like all 
other habits which become so widespread and 
persistent as to prove a menace, this appeals 
strongly to something inherent in human nat- 
ure. These are the eyils most difficult to con- 
trol or eradicate and the most widely per- 
nicious, because they adapt themselves to some | 


* Address before the N. Y. Library Association meet- | 
ing held at Buffalo, N. Y 


l, Fredonia, N. VY 


almost universal demand, but always recog- 
nize itfrom a false point of view or ina way 
whose tendency is ever downward. We all rec- 
ognize the novel as a powerful engine for good 
when wisely employed by both author and read- 
er. Its special activity for evil has been devel- 
oped within the past few years. It is scarcely 
half a century since these ‘* printed leaves from 
the tree of evil knowledge” began to fly over 
our land; but so thickly do they fall that it is 
little wonder if beneath such deadly covering the 
germs of good become smothered. There is no 
need of blinding ourselves to the fact that a dis- 
tressingly large proportion of our young boys 
and — I must add — girls are reading this foolish 
and ruinous literature; though I am not sure 
that the number of boys is not often overrated. 
But what concerns us immediately are the ques- 
tions: What can be done and what are we doing 


| to check or remove this evil ? 


From lack of extensive personal experi- 
ence in dime-nove!l literature and in the effort 
to secure some reliable evidence at first hand, 
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I sent to a large number of teachers in 


western New York a set of questions, with 
the request that they place them before their 
boys between eight and eighteen years of age 
and that they return the answers to me. The 
following were among the questions: 1. Have 
you ever read dime novels? 2. How many? 3 
Ty 


Have you stopped; if so, why? 4. Do many of 


the young people whom you know read them 
The meaning of the term ‘‘ dime novel” was in 
each case explained by the teacher, so as to 
make it include all the cheap, trashy, inflam 
matory literature, perhaps more often sold now 
for five than for ten cents. Candid and full 
answers were asked for and were I think re- 
ceived, as in no case was a pupil expected to 
attach his name. The replies from nearly roo 
boys present some interesting features, which 
will be referred to later. In general I was im- 
pressed with the lack of uniformity in the dis- 
tribution of the dime-novel habit. Several 
towns seem to be almost absolutely free from 
it, while in others of similar size and situation it 
seems to have secured a firm hold. 

The third question — Have you stopped; if so, 
why ?—is the only one which bears with ab- 
solute directness upon how to cure the dime- 
novel habit, but I shall perhaps be allowed to 
state in a few sentences the results upon the 
other points. Of the nearly rooo pupils, 416 had 
never read dime novels and 472 had read them, 
ranging in number from 1000 to1 apiece — far 
the larger number having read less than 1o, 
Of the 472, about 125 state that they have not 
stopped and have no intention of doing s 
About 350 have stopped, if we may trust their 
statement, and for reasons which are stated 
later. In two schools the teacher asked the 
girls to reply also, and the results were to meat 
least somewhat surprising, for out of 76 girls 
who responded 30 had read dime novels, as 
against 46 who had not, and 1s of the 30 had 
not stopped. The novels read by the girls 
were probably quite different in character from 
those read by the boys, but hardly less per- 
nicious. The question, What can be done to 
lead a girl who has fallen into the trashy-story 
habit to like better literature? is almost equally 
pertinent and important with the one immedi- 
ately under consideration. 

There are many persons who seem by nature 
to revel in mental filth and upon whom no effort 
however serious or protracted, seems to make 
animpression. Such we have everywhere and 
always with us; but the vast majority of those 
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who indulge in dime-novel reading can be cured 
and to effect this I should rely chiefly upon 


three thing First, the power of the hum 
intellect, the better nature, to assert itself ever 
when cramped and thwarted and kept for a 
time from development by vicious habits. | 
believe that a very considerable proportion of 
ur boys grow out of the dime-novel habit and 
nto the reading of better literature by processes 
of nature and promptings of surroundings with 
out conscious effort from outside sources or vi 
olent struggle within. The taste for such 
reading wears itself out, the mind becoming 
more mature and stronger in spite of relaxing 
habits, takes up better books. The digestive 


system has elastic power to recuperate after the 
ill-judged and debilitating diet which too many 
children receive from ignorant or careless par 
ents, and the evidence gained from the re 
q 


sponses received from the boys themselves 


strengthens confidence that there are similar pos- 
sibilities in the mental equipment. Of the 35: 
who have ceased to read dime novels 174, or 
almost exactly one-half, state that they stopped 
because such literature no longer interested 
them. They outgrew the habit. 

My second main relience would be in the 
power which older persons have to mould the 
young ; or in other words, on sound and kindly 
warning from parents, teachers, and friends. 
There is a large class of youth, heedless, im- 
pulsive, impressionable, who follow evil prac- 
tices, thoughtlessly, who through dimness of 

ental or moral vision and lack of vigorous 
vill-power fail to discriminate for themselves 
between the good and the harmful, but wi 
will yield to an impulse from outside, and when 


7 


once the right is plainly set before them, will 
follow it cheerfully and unhesitatingly. Only 
21 directly stated that they had ceased to read 
dime novels because some other person had 
pointed out its evil results and warned against 
them, but nearly 150 said that they stopped 
ecause they became convinced of the evil ef- 
fects, and doubtless a considerable proportion 
of these should properly be classed here. Since 
making some investigation I have come to think 
that the number which can be cured by the 
ways just mentioned is greater than I had be- 
fore imagined ; but it is only with the stronger 
nd better natures or those in whom the habit 
has not secured a very firm grasp that thes« 
means are usually prevailing. 

There is still left a sadly extensive number 
whose better natures cither never existed or have 
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become too thoroughly undermined by bad habits 
ever to grow sound by virtue of inherent powers, 
and with whom wholesome advice and por. 
trayal of the pernicious results of their course are 
utterly unavailing. Forthese other and more 
laborious methods must beemployed. The ex” 
pulsive power of a new affection is, I believe, 
the force which must be brought into action in 
most such cases. Create a love for the higher 
and the lower will disappear. That a boy who 
has wholly given himself up to dime-novel read- 
ing can be brought to enjoy good literature and 
to read little or nothing else by a gradual substi- 
tution of the good for the bad has been proved 
by experience a multitude of times. The natu- 
ral agencies for accomplishing this result are the 
home and the school. The physical well-being 
of achild is almost entirely a matter of nutrition, 
and so is the mental well-being. Yet many 
parents seemto realize the first but not the 
second. They are careful to guard the child in 
its eating habits, its associates, and in other im- 
portant directions, but feel no concern over the 
mental food by which its intellectual life is being 
nourished. 

Many parents are satisfied to see a child 
with a book or paper without inquiring what 
is the character and effect of the literature 
which is being read. They take little or no su- 
pervision over the child’s reading, much less are 
they careful to provide something suitable and 
healthful. When, as is natural, the child has 
fallen into bad reading habits they do not real- 
ize that they are themselves largely responsible 
and are powerless to assist in a recovery. The 
time will come when parents will be more alive 
to their responsibilities than they now are. 
Many of our larger towns now have clubs and 
schools for the training of mothers. The kin- 
dergarten, now happily found in a large propor- 
tion even of our villages, carries with it often 
the mothers’ meeting. These means, which have 
made a distinct beginning, will be increasingly 
operative in the immediate future. The home 
should be the stronger, but my own impression 
is that at present the school Is the more effective 
and that it has become, within the past very few 
years, so thoroughly alive to the vital importance 
of the matter that it constitutes to-day the main 
hope for leading boys from evil to good reading 
habits. 

One of our eminent educators says that 
it should be an aim of the public school to 
teach young people to use fiction as they are 
taught to use a knife — without cutting the fin- 


gers. The teacher has a wonderful! opportunity 
to interest boys in heroes whom it is right to 
admire. Within very recent years a great im- 
provement has been made in our school readers, 
and at just the point where the need was most 
imperative — in the lower grades. The well- 
chosen selections, the supplemental reading, the 
stories read and commented on by the teacher 
combine to make the reading class now a source 
of pleasure and inspiration. There is constant 
effort on the part of the teacher to make every 
study, however remote by apparent nature, sug- 
gest and lead to good literature. All this in gen- 


eral. 

In the individual case probably most of our 
schools follow more or less closely the plan out- 
lined in the following letter from the superinten- 
dent of schools in a town inaneighboring state 
“If we find a boy addicted to the reading of 
trashy works, we find out what particular style 
he reads, whether the blood-and-thunder kind 
or one containing description of hunting life or 
those giving accounts of wayward boysand their 
adventures. Then we select books containing 
more or less of this particular kind of literature, 
yet based on fact or reason and written in a 
pure, clean tone. Care is then taken to lead 
them from one to another volume each a little 
advance upon the former. This will give you 
a hint of our method. Usually we can report 
progress and success."" In the Normal School 
with which I am connected a few years ago we 
realized that in our intermediate department — 
ages from nine to sixteen — bad reading habits 
were considerably prevalent. Accordingly each 
pupil was asked to hand in, without signing his 
name, a list of five books which he would like to 
have in a library for the room. The list thus 
gained was carefully edited and many other vol- 
umes added and the library placed at the dispo- 
sal of the pupils of this particular room. The 
effect of this in bringing about better reading 
habits was immediate and important. There 
has been comparatively no trouble since that 
time, and our local newsdealer tells me that his. 
sale of dime novels has fallen off very material- 
ly within the last few years. We are this year 
adding to our library and also placing one in the 
primary department, making three distinct li- 
brariesin our school. Equally effective has been 
the plan followed in the schools at Plattsburgh, 
N. Y., where a few years ago great trouble was 
experienced through the prevalence of the dime- 
novel mania. Various experiments were tried, 








ending in procuring a library for the grammar 
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grade and giving each pupil the privilege of 
drawing books and reading one study hour each 
day. he books are not to be taken home, but 
the reading in school is a part of the regular 
work just as much as a class recitation. The 
results have been most satisfactory. The dime 
novel is no longer read and good reading habits 
are growing rapidly. 

Exactly in line with this and I doubt not most 
effective as a means of promoting good reading 
habits, is the system of travelling libraries, re- 
cently started by the University of the State of 
New York, whose features and whose actual 
and possible good effects are too familiar to 
need further mention here. 

It is my opinion that our American newspaper 
is to a very censurable extent responsible for 
the dime-novel habit. Young people read for 
themselves and hear from others the sensational 
and overdrawa, often untrue accounts of fights, 
murders, elopements, love intrigues, breach of 
promise suits, and the like, until they are led to 
satisfy a taste thus easily formed by stories 
wholly devoted to such themes. An improve- 
ment in the moral tone of our newspaper would, 
I believe, be marked bya diminution in the vice 
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| 
of low reading. It would be of interest and 


perhaps lead to important practical results if 
some responsible body cou!d collect informa- 
tion as to the amount of trashy literature sold 
and read throughout the country. Such an 
investigation might furnish a new basis for 
agitation and intelligent action, It is unfort- 
unately not the boys alone with whom we have 
to deal. Thedime-novel business presents some 
features of similarity to the liquortraffic. There 
is money in it, and unscrupulous publishers, like 
manufacturers of intoxicants, are pushing their 
sales with all the energy and skill of the most 
shrewd and successful business men. The lit 
erature, I am told, is supplied to all news-stands 
without their order, and the unsold surplus taken 
back, so that the local dealer has the material 
placed in his hands without his direct volition, 
and the supply is constantly renewed without 
financial risk. We have a law against the sale 
of that which is obscene, and it is worthy of 
consideration whether the law should not go one 
step farther — not a long one — and include such 
papers as the /olice Gazette and those other 
forms of degrading literature known as the 
dime novel. 


DUCATIONAL FACTOR.* 


of the Walton School, Cleveland, O. 


In this last quarter of the century, when | We must cultivate in our pupils a taste for good 


everything seems to be moving with increased 
velocity, our schools are trying to keep pace 
with the times and to share in the general prog- 
ress. A knowledge of the ‘‘three R's” is no 
longer considered a liberal education, for our 
pupils now have object lessons, manual train- 
ing, nature studies, and all the etcetera which 
are to be found in every well-prepared course 
of study. 

But none of these is so important as one of 
the R’s—reading. It lies at the foundation of 
everything else. And if the foundation is not 
well laid, no superstructure, however beautiful, 
will long stand. Reading means the power to 
read intelligently and the awakening of a thirst 
for books. Much of our school-work has a 
tendency to disgust pupils with books, and study 
becomes drudgery, a task and a burden which 
is abandoned as soon as possible. But the 
awakening of a desire for books is not enough. 


* Address at first annual meeting of the Ohio Library 
Association, Cleveland, at a session to which the teachers 
of the Cleveland public schools were invited | 


i 
reading that shall turn with disgust from that 
pernicious literature that can now be found on 
every hand so abundant and so cheap. We must 
have good literature for our boys and girls. 
They must have some acquaintance with our 
best authors, if they are to become good and in- 
telligent citizens. Patrictism, love of truth and 
beauty are best cultivated by the reading of 
good iiterature. 

How is this to be obtained ? When we realize 
that of the great army of children who enter our 
schools each year, many of them, in fact the 
majority, leave at the age of 14, this becomes an 
important question. When they leave school to 
earn their own living, how will they spend 
their leisure time? Reading stories of wild ad- 
venture and romance? Do these stories contain 
high ideals or noble lessons which will make them 
better men or women, and intelligent citizens ? 

Some of you can remember when to speak 
of literature for the elementary schools would 
have been an absurdity. Now all recognize the 
fact that good literature should have a place in 
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every school-room. Our compilers of school- 
books, in response to this feeling, have greatly 
improved the readers. Those in use to-day 


contain selections from the best authors with | 


artistic illustrations. But these selections in 
many cases lose half their beauty by being 
separated from the parts to which they are 
so closely related. Many of these to be ap- 
preciated should be read entire. Our readers 
are fragmentary, things of shreds and patches. 
Better these fragments than nothing, but they 
do not supply the need. It is not strange that 
children taught to read only from their readers 
find on leaving school satisfaction in reading 
the sensational fiction which has sprung into 
being in response to the demand of an unedu- 
cated taste. 

Our boards of education in this and other 
cities are responding to the general demand and 
are furnishing supplementary reading. This 
consists of sets of good books, and when the 
reading hour comes these are used instead of 
the readers and now we have something that is 
complete. 

Sometimes the book is adapted to the needs 
of the class and it is retained until completed 
and results in much good. Sometimes the book 
sent is beyond the comprehension of the class 
and is of little use. Great care is taken in select- 
ing, but this result must follow in any large city 
in some parts of which the population is largely 
foreign. Much credit is due those who inau- 
gurated and are carrying on this advance move- 
ment, and it is helping to spread good literature, 
for many pupils become interested and wish to 
own the book read and others will draw it from 
the public library, for to obtain the greatest 
good this book cannot be used simply as a 
reader but should be in the hands of the child 
to read when he is in the mood for it, at his 
home with the family to discuss it. 

But the larger number of our pupils, and 
therefore the most deserving of consideration, 
are not able to buy, and the public library, be- 
cause of its remoteness, is often not available. 
For this class the public library ought to be an 
important educational factor. How can this be 
brought about? You will pardon me if I now 
relate a little of my own experience. 

The school district which I represent is a 
small one, the population consisting of a few 


Americans, many Germans, and a few other | 
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nationalities are represented. There is very 
little wealth, although many have comfortable 
homes with a fair amount of culture ; others are 
very poor. The adjoining district is almost en- 
tirely foreign, principally Bohemian. They have 
settled in such large numbers in this part of the 
city that they do not feel the need of becoming 
Americanized, and they cherish their own lan- 
guage and peculiar customs. The children are 
sent to school and learn to read, many times 
without understanding very much of what they 
read, 

When they enter the fifth grade they are sent 
to us, and the teacher who receives them thinks 
‘* What a stupid, unintelligent set ! Can they 
ever be taught anything ?”’ 

I know from experience that they are not 
stupid or lacking in intelligence. There is ma- 
terial here of which to make future scholars, 
men of letters and statesmen, and itis our duty 
to discover these and speed them on their way. 
rheir apparent stupidity arises principally from 
their inability to understand the English lan- 
guage, and it is for this class and others like 
them, for sim lar conditions prevail elsewhere, 
that the library should come in to aid us in our 
work. 

Some years ago Mr, Brett, appreciating the 
value of good books in the schools, allowed 
teachers to draw four or five books at a time. 
This number was afterwards increased to 40, and 
the length of time for which they could be re- 
tained was lengthened. Four years ago Mr. 
Brett thought that if the books sent to one build- 
ing could be placed in one room and pupils al- 
lowed to select from the whole number, more 
good would result, and we were asked totry the 
plan. Three or four hundred books were sent 
to the building and placed in cases in the office, 
for our rooms are crowded, and these books 
were loaned to pupils in all the grades above the 
fourth, and during the last half of the year to 
the fourth grade. The children came by classes 
to select, usually accompanied by the teacher 
to render what assistance she could. 

The children of the eighth grade were allowed 
to select first. I watched them carefully and 
found that those who had books at home chose 
well, but most of the others were attracted by 
the pictures, or the size, or perhaps by an at- 
tractive binding. The same observation was 
made in the seventh and sixth grades, but I have 
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never seen such utter he 
when one of these fifth grades of which I have 
spoken entered our I'brary. 

The first time they came simply because they 
were invited. Most of them had never before 
had in their hands any books except scho 
books, and their limited knowledge of English 
made these anything but interesting They 
stared at the books and at me, and were so per 
fectly helpless that I selected for them simple 


stories that I knew that they could understan 


When they returned these books there was a 
gleam of intelligence in their faces, and many 
wished to ask questions about the book returned 
and some were allowed this time to select from 
a number which I had laid aside as suite 
their needs. In afew months a transformation 
had taken place. They were no longer dull an 
+ ¢} 


stupid, their vocabulary was enlarge ey 


better work in the class-room, and they wou 
talk about books and authors with a fair degree 
of intelligence. They had learned that much 
valuable information could be obtained from 
books and would ask for help in looking up va- 
rious subjects which had been talked about in 
the class-rooms 

By inquiry I found that these oks were 


often read by other members of the family. 


The eagerness with which the | Sarer 
taken shows how great the want has been. T! 
sensational novel or story paper which a few 


years ago was so often found in many of our 
pupils’ desks or concealed behind some book 
during study time has entirely disappeared, | 
hope never to return, It is with us no longer 
an experiment, but has been clearly demonstrate 


that a library ought to be considered as the 


adjunct of the public school, joining in the 
task of popular education, 
If each of the large scho uildings in the 


outlying districts could be made the centre of a 
library district in charge of some one who was 
not only responsible for the booxs but also fora 
judicious use of them, some one who knew the 


needs and abilities of the children and 


the peo- 
ple, the library would be one of the most impor 
tant factors in our educational work. If the 
teacher can have the books desired and can suc 

ceed in directing the choice of the child so that 
he will learn to love the good, the pure, and the 
beautiful, we may be assured that his education 
will not end with his schoo!-days, but will be 


carried on through years of maturity 
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PROPOSED LIBRARY SECTION OF THE 
N. E. A. 


IN a rdance with the plan of forming a 
Sch Library Secti¢ n the National Educa 
tional Association, of which mention is made 
elsewhere in this iss the following petition was 
prepared by Mr. Dana resident of the Ameri 
can Library Ass¢ ition, and copies have been 
widely circulated in the East and West by vari 

is librarians, Mr. Eimendorf, Miss West, Miss 
Sharp, Mr. Green, Miss James, Miss Hewins, 
and others, wt have obtained rf gnatures 











f Flomevratbile ara ire , the ational 

4 4 Al i ” 

GENTLEMEN: Sch libraries have bec r 
imporiant factors in educational work. One of 
the most valuable equipments one can give 
young people for their work in life issuch a 
knowledge of books and their e as will enable 
hem to go direct to sources of correct informa- 
tion and opinior This ¢ pment can be best 
given, i! t car y be g to the aver- 
age child by tt e of scl brary, refer- 
ence or other. 

A collection of books in every s« ol-room 
for every-day use is coming to be considered a 
most essential part of the ool-bu ng’s fur- 
niture. These ks int uce children to the 
best literature of the world; they interest them 

ther phases of any subject they may be 
studying than those set forth in the text-books 
they arouse in them the ve of reading and 
give them a habit of reading; they waken an 
inspire the teacher, and make it essential that 
he herself shall x outside of text t k work 

she would keep up with the advancement of 
her pupils; they familiarize the children with 

ok nd their use, and in any s ect they 
permit the beginning of that laboratory method 
which is now sidered so essent all 
¢ ational r 

In « nect with these sche ibraric " 
great V stior e arisen and t 
Stantly arising estions not yet satistactorily 
inswere \ for instance n regard to the 
number of books that sl! 1 be ir ed 
ther the « racter of these books, the est 
eading for the young, the best reference-t ks 
fort ng estions of lending, of access, 
of manner of us f influence, et They are 
all matters which intimately cernthe teacher 
They € tters that, in a different field, have 
een discussed by librarians in the annual cor 
ferences of their American Library Association 
and in their library journals. Owing to the 
great demands on the librarians of pubit bra 
ries in other directions, and owing tothe peculiar 
nature of the questions which arise in regard to 
schoo! libraries, it is not possible for professional 


' 
librarians as such to discuss 


| rto 


e¢ answered, the ques 


} , tO propoun 
answer, as they should | 


tions in regard to scho¢ ibraries already 


In view of these considerations, of the wide- 
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spread and growing interest in the subject, and 
of the very important work such a department 
could do in enlightening school men, especially 
boards of education and superintendents, in re- 
gard tothe necessity for equipping school-rooms 
with appropriate book collections, we respect- 
fully urge that you establish a School Library 
Section of the National Educational Associa- 
tion.” 

This petition will be presented to the board 
of directors at the meeting of the N. E. A. in 
Buffalo this year, and it is thought that favor- 
able action will be taken on the matter. Most 
of the educational people who have been con- 
sulted approve the plan heartily, and there seems 
to be no way of giving rank and distinction to it 
as an important subject of discussion at the 
N. E. A. meetings except by sectionalizing it. 
Such sections can be formed only by the board 
of directors on the written application of 20 
members. 


LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS AS ART 
EDUCATORS, 
9: C. Dana, in The Bookleafs, Feb., 1896. 


Tue Public Library, Denver, has for several 
years been saving the pictures from illustrated 
journals, the supplements—colored and un- 
colored — of the Art Amateur and the Art Jn- 
terchange, the better of the full-page and double- 
page pictures of Harper's Weekly and Harper's 
Bazar, and Life, sheets of designs issued in 
monthly parts, illustrations from books pub- 
lished in parts, of which incomplete sets have 
been secured, often for nothing, sometimes for 
a small sum; and the full-page and often smaller 
illustrations from such magazines as the Cen- 
tury and Harper's. 

These pictures have been mounted on sheets 
of manilla paper, stamped with the library 
stamp, stamped also with a word like: ** Wood- 
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| . , . , , 
| begun since Christmas to give, in her kinder- 


garten school-room, a series of exhibitions, 
such as she gave on several occasions last year. 
She borrows from the library 100 or more of 
these mounted pictures, making her own selec- 
tion, and on a certain day hangs them on the 
walls of her school-room, She has previously 
notified the children that at a certain hour in 


| the afternoon, when the school is not in session, 


the room will be open and they can come in and 
look at the pictures. She always has a large 
attendance and plenty of enthusiasm. 

In connection with the work in drawing in 
the schools, the director has long wished to 
arouse an interest both among teachers and 
pupils, especially pupils of the higher grades, in 
the work of the artists who are distinguishing 
themselves in illustration work in the journals 
of this country. With this object in view she 
has selected from the library's great store of 


| back numbers of illustrated magazines and jour- 
| mals a number of packages, each including 
| some 50 numbers, which are io be sent to 
| eighth-grade teachers in the several buildings. 


carving,” ‘‘ China - painting,” ‘‘ Geography,” | 


“ American art,” ‘* French art,” indicating the 


class to which they respectively belong, and | 


sorted into a series of drawers made for the 
purpose. These drawers are in the gallery in 
the rear of the book-room in the library, and are 
open to every one. 


Great use has been made of these illustra- | 


tions by teachers, in school-work, and by ama- 
teur and professional artists in every line. 
Those who are interested go to the collection, 
look them over, select what they please, and 
tike them away, record being made of them 
simply as so many sheets of design. They can 
be kept for the regular length of time, or, on 
request, for longer than the regular time. 

In the last six or eight months some of the 


With these packages go sheets of heavy gray 
paper, cut to about seven by nine inches, and a 
note of instructions. The teacher and the 
pupils are to select from these illustrated jour- 
nals the work of such artists as the director of 
drawing specifies, choosing, of course, only the 
larger and better pleces, mount them on the 
sheets of gray cardboard, arrange them by ar- 
tists, saving also any critical or descriptive or 
biographical notes of the artist that may be 
found in the same journals. 





BOOKS AS CARRIERS OF DISEASE. 


THE Lancet for Feb. 8, 1896, gives a synopsis 
of the results of investigations conducted by Dr. 
du Cazal and Dr. Catrin, from the Annales de 
l’institut Pasteur, 1895, No. 12: 

** New and old books that had been in ure in 
the wards of the hospitals were soaked in bouil- 
lon, which was then added to different culture 
media, ard used for inoculating various animals. 
In this way it was found that even an absolutely 
new book was not aseptic, but that it contained 


| no pathogenic germs, which, however, are in- 


variably present in old books. Is a book soiled 
with the secretions of a person suffering from in- 
fectious disease capable of transmitting the di:- 
ease to another individual? The experiments 


| devised for the elucidation of this point con- 
} cerned the streptococcus, the pneumococcus, 


finer pictures that have been secured have been | 


mounted on sheets of white cardboard. These 
have been used. as had those on manilla paper 
before, to decorate the children’s room and 
other parts of the library — being changed from 
time to time. Just before Christmas all the 
reproductions of pictures of the Madonna that 
could be found, up to about 40, were mounted 
on cardboard and hung up about the library. 

One of the kindergarten teachers has again 





Liffler’s diphtheria bacillus. the typhoid fever 
(Eberth’s) bacillus, and Koch's tuberculosis 
bacillus. With regard to the first three germs 
the answer is in the affirmative, whereas it is in 
the negative for the lasttwo. Dr. du Cazal and 
Dr. Catrin are positive as to the impossibility 
of rendering animals tuberculous by means of 
paper charged with Koch's bacillus. Can books 
be easily and thoroughly disinfected? Fumiga- 
tion with formic aldehyde yields good results, 
but the application of this method on a large 
scale is difficult. Disinfection in the autoclave 
is perfect, all germs being destroyed ; but while 
stitched volumes bear no trace of the process, 
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binding is deteriorated. Afte 








plan is to burn all b ks that have been « s 17 
to a source of contaminatior Scribner, $1.2 

In Zhe Sanitarium for Ma : San ar Zans Israc [he mast Ha " 
ticle on ‘‘ Infect spread t s take 6z.° ~ 
from the Westminster the writer of 7 Wevman, S. J Red cock I per R 
which urges that precautions s e used #1. 4 
the manage publ librar gainst the 8 Cler s, lragedy P nhe ” 
danger ot re Lhe langer ' vever Wiis A } ~ { he 
seems to be y erest j t rf Hent G \ } t Ww 
juarters, es] illy whe tis n AS ] cros “ er, > ’ 

g argu n ainst the establishment of Wiggin, A/ I ) \ ge wat 
lic lib ‘A me Jical man of largee ' wer Hous . 
n Boston & is stated that tf has never . ter, I HH Cy d 
knownat t where there were any g pleasure, ! i 
for believing tha tagious d ses W r 22 I ell, J. I las e 1 tor, 
ried by books inc'rcul t! ary Ns . +, 
In the year 1872 a severe epiden smal 22 Maa s, Maarte ¢ \ d »4 
prevailed in Boston, and the lical man bod Hart eI ; 
juestion saw every patient i traced, where ; Arnold, Matthew ¢ Mart 
possible, the history In no tance did he Arr 84 Macn 
connect the inf 1 with the use « cs - ‘ 

; Butterworth, Hezeki ‘igzag ys . 
£ a ind th “ i : 
rHE BEST BOOKS OF 1 FOR A »4 Davis, R. H Princess Aline H 


A List of 306 of the leading ok f Hovghton 
¢ ently en} sad 1 } oh! 6" ° ¢ 
was recently submitted Dyt I i I raries 28 Balf t A. | Foundations of elief, 
division of the New York State Library to the Longmat : ‘ q 
librarians f New York nd other states, to Crockett, S. R Mer fther ss-hags 
obtain an expression of n respecting the M - , 
best § oks of 1 to edt V ge li 8 Lang. Andrev Red stor k 
brary. I ans, $ ' " 
From 139 lists that met the conditi s the Guerl | A c f th W er 
following choice is i: ted peras. D ¢ 
Rank \ t Lang, A t My ‘ ) k 
1 Burnett, A/rs. F.H. Tv tle pilgrims’ Long ns ; 
progress Scrit r, $1 Craw d.F.M. C Stant r 7 
2 Kipling, Rudvard. Se j k ner, $1 
Century, $1.50. 5 Le, dt ys. AL H nid Yles, George 
Maclaren, la cud Days of auld List of books for girls and women 
lang syne. Dodd, $1.26 4 nd their clubs. I ur., SI { 
4; Atkinson, Philip. Ele: ity for every- Oliy nt, J M. O. W N s of 
body. Century. $1 : modern Ron Macmillar 
4 Brooks, Noah. How the republic is Weyman, S. J]. | the memoir f + 
governed. Scribner, 7 85 minister of France. Longma : 
6 Coffin, C. C. Daughters of rev > Wright, ¢ D ] tria \ ’ 
tion and their times. Houghton the | ted Stat ( tut 
$1.50. "9 Flo 1 14 . 
6 Stockton, F. R. Adventures of Captain 3 Brooks, E. S. Boy of the first empire 
Horn, Scribner, $1.¢ 79 Ce ty, = 
8 Lodge. H. C., and Roosevelt, Theodore 8 Earle, Mf A.M. Coloni lames and - 
Hero tales from Amet 1 history f vives. H ! : " j 
Century, $'.50. "2140 Bolton, , > 4 Far i ers . 
g Stedman, E. C. Victorian anthology, among women. Cr f s 42 ~ 
1837-1895. Houghten, $2.50. 67} 40 Davis, R. H. About Paris. Harper ! 
10 Crawford, F. M. Casa Braccio. 2 Vv $1.25. 12 y 
Macmillan, $2. 64} 40 Farrar, F. W., and others. Westminster 
11 Sherman, John Recollections of 4 abbey and the cathedrals of England 
years in the house. senate, and cabinet. Winston, $3.50. | r 
2v. Werner Co.,, $7.<0. 3! 40 Mathews, F. S. Familiar flowers of , 
12 Harris, J. C. Mr. Rabbit at home. field and gardet Appleton, $1 
Houghton. $2. 2 , Greene, F. D. Armenian crisis in 1 ; 
13 Mitchell, D. G. English lands, letter: key. Putnam, $1. ’ 
and kings. v. 3: Queen Anne and 44 Jewett,S.O. I f Nancy. Houghtos 
the Georges. Scribner, $1.50. Sg ’ 


14 Lippincott’s 
New ed. 
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the world 34 Munroe, Kirk. At war with Ponti 
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14 Willsey, J. H.,comp. Harper's books of 
facts. Harper, $8. 41 
48 Shaw, Albert. Municipal government in 
Continental Europe. Century, $2. 40 
438 Wiggin, Mrs. K. D. amd Smith, N. A. 
Froebel’s gifis. (The republic of 
childhood, v. 1.) Houghton, $1. 40 
50 Scudder, S. H. Frail children of the 


air. Houghton, $1.50. 39 


It will be noted that 14 of the books in this list 
are fiction, seven juvenile, and four biography ; 
books of reference, social science, travel, and 
history are represented by three titles each 
foi'k-lore and fairy-tales, natural science and 
poetry have two titles each ; and religion, educa- 
tion, useful arts, fine arts, music, sports, and 
literature are given a title apiece. 


State Librarp Associations. 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLL 

[He March meeting of the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club was held on the goth of the month 
at the Apprentices’ Library, Fifth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, at 8 p.m , President Joseph 
G. Rosengarten in the chair 

[wo amendments to the constitution were 
offered by John Thomson, of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia. Rule 4, Sec. 6, he suggested, 


should read No president or vice-president 

shall hold office for more than one year in suc- 

cessio — in place of ** Nx Pp rson, etc.” Rule 5, 
‘ 


Sec. 1, he thought, should be altered to increase 
the executive committee from five to nine. Re- 
ferred to executive committee for report. Eight 
persons were elected to membership in the clu 

President Rosengarten then introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Miss Caroline M. Hew- 
ins, of the Hartford (Ct.) Public Library and 
secretary of the Connecticut Library Commis- 
sion. Miss Hewins’s subject was “ Libraries in 
Connecticut,” and she gave an interesting re- 
view of the library development of her state. 
rhe library m >vement in Connecticut, she said, 
began 19§ years ago, when several ministers met 
in the town of Bradford and gave a few volumes 
for the foundation of what is now the library of 
Yale University. 30 years later a library asso- 
ciation of 25 ‘‘co-parceners” was formed in 
Durham, and this example was soon followed 
by other towns. The lyceum lecture move- 
ment, started in 1830, led to the organization of 
many libraries, but in 1887 Bridgeport was the 
only town in the state supporting a free circulat- 
ing library by direct taxation, though at the 
same period Massachusetts had 175 free libraries. 

At the conclusion of her résumé of Con- 
necticut library history President Rosengarten, 
Mr. Montgomery, Miss Kroeger, Mr. Thomson, 
and others entered upon a discussion as to the 
feasibility of a library commission for Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A vote of thanks was extended to Miss Hew- 
ins for her address, and the meeting adjourned 
at 10:05 p.m. 

CLARENCE SEARS KATES, Secretary. 
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COLORADO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

A MEETING of the Colorado Library Associa- 
tion was held in the Chamber of Commerce, 
Denver, on Friday, March 6, at 8 p.m. About 
30 people were present. 

Mr. J. H. Van Sickle, superintendent of 
school district No. 17, Arapahoe county, gave an 
interesting talk on ‘‘ Libraries in the school- 
room.” Mr. Van Sickle is one of the few scho: | 
superintendents in the United States who have 
given this matter much consideration. He said 
that many experiments had been tried to arouse 
an interest in books among the pupils. Mak- 
ing the school a delivery station for some cen- 
tral library had not proved very satisfactory, 
because the children found it hard to get such 
books as they wanted by calling for them from 
a catalog, and some means of bringing them 
in closer contact with the books was necessary. 
He suggested several plans for accomplishing 
this result, and then described the method that 
he had adopted in the schools of North Denver. 
His plan was to place about 50 books in each 
room in every building in the district, commenc- 
ng with the 3d or 4th grade. As the children 
pass from grade to grade they are brought each 
year incontact with adifferent collection of books. 
The pupils were encouraged to read these books 
and to consult them for reference and to take 
them home. The books for the lower grades 
were such as would arouse an interest in the 
young pupils. Those for the higher grades 
were selected with more special regard to sup- 
plementing regular work;thus gradually leading 
the pupi! from the interesting story-book to the 
higher fields of literature, science. and art. So 
far the experiment had fully justified the money 
expended, and he was of the opinion that a 
cation of it would give still better 





further appl 
results. 

Several of the teachers in North Denver then 
told of the results of the actual working of this 
system as seen intheir ownschool-rooms. Among 
these were Mrs. Allen, Miss Skinner, Miss 
Kaltenbach, and Miss Maxwell. Miss Kalten- 
bach said that with the books right at hand it 
was not difficult to interest the pupils in good 
literature without any seeming supervision of 
their reading. By talking to them about the 
books, asking them questions in regard to 
literature in general, and encouraging them to 
make use of such reference-books as were 
accessible, a general interest in and knowledge of 
books were promoted. By careful inquiry among 
her pupils she found that last September only 
eight of the pupils in her room had cards at the 
Public Library; but that since she had had 
books in her school-room this number had 
rapidly increased, until now there were few 
children in her room who were not regular 
patrons of the city and public libraries. 

The prevailing opinion among those present 
seemed to be that such experiments as the one 
Mr. Van Sickle is making should be encouraged 
in every school district in the country. 

The committee on library commission, consist- 
ing of L. C. Hoyt, J. W. Mills, and G. M. Lee 
made a preliminary report, and recommended 
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that the number of the committee be increased 
tonine. After a little discussion the report was 
adopted, and the executive committee of the 
association was instructed to appoint the addi- 
tional six members, 

JOHN PARSONS, Secretar 


Tue Library Association of Central California 
held its regular meeting Friday evening, March 
13, 1896, President Rowell presiding. The 
president inintroducing the topic of the even- 
ing, ‘‘ The relation of the public school to the 
library,” said that the librarian and teacher 
should be natural allies, one assisting the other. 
He introduced Mr. C. C. Young, of the Lowell 
High School, who presented a paper on ‘‘ The 
public library and the public school,” which is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. (. 

Mr. Joy Lichtenstein, of the Free 
brary, followed with an interesting paper, in 
which he held that the initiative should come 
from the libraries. He explained the system of 
lending to the schools followed in the San Fran- 
cisco library, and gave statistics of the use made 
of the privilege. Miss Sawyer gave her exper 
ence as custodian of the reference-room of the 
Free Public library, and related many amusing 
incidents of the people met within her work; she 
expressed herself as hopeful of the best results 
in the co-operation of the library and the schoo! 

Mr. F. H. Clark, of the Lowell High School 
followed witha paper on “' The library and the 
teacher.” Miss]. S. Klink, ofthe Franklin Gram- 
mar School, then gave an interesting account 
of the many fads in teaching which different 
boards of education introduce. She held that 
the habit of omnivorous reading was worse than 
not reading at all, as the child’s mind was thus 
overloaded with a heterogeneous cargo of facts; 
“the mind gets tricks and attitudes as the body 
does.” She did not believe in books written 
down for children. Better have the children 
stretch up to long words, leaving room for the 
imagination to play between the syllables, ora 
field from which to ask questions, than have 
things made too easy; and she held that the 
teacher’s responsibility for the child’s reading 
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was great, as it is the teacher who is looked up | 


to for the first seven or eight years of school 
life. What the teacher suggests, recommends, 
insists upon, the child will read. ‘‘ The habit of 
good reading is the basis of an education. A¢ 
custom children to good books, have them read 
at the proper time, under the proper conditions, 
and a long step forward in the child’s education 
will have been taken.” 

A discussion followed, which seemed to show 
that the apathy of the teacher was the strongest 
opponent of the library movement, although 
librarians, perhaps, expect too much, The use 
must come gradually. 

The president then announced the topic of 
the April meeting as ‘‘ The press, the pulpit, 
and the public library as a means of influencing 
and elevating humanity.” 

A. M. JELLISON, Secretary. 
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Librarp Clubs, 
NEW } c 

[HOSE intrepid members of the Library Clut 
—some 30 in number wh ived the s 
storm of Marcl felt themseives amply re 
warded for their effort, as the meeting t 
Bruce Memorial Library proved to be one 
the most interesting of the year 

Mr. Bostwick, librarian of the New York 
Free Circulating Library, welcomed the 
Saying that while ll wass years Since the 
had met there, he hoped six years would not 
lapse before it sl} 1 meet again at this cr 
some other branch of the Free Circulating I 
brary. 

rhe report of the committee on the 
linner was presented, together with the sugs 
tion that the next dinner be ce ration of the 
21st birthday of the LIBRARY RNAI. The re 
port was accepted and the committee dischars 
A resolution was intr t by Mr. N n, 
petitioning Congress to reprint the A. L. A 
Catalog, now out of print; it was unar 
ly adopted. 

[he regular program was opened by the 
paper by Mr. R: R. Bowker on “** Libraries and 

brary problems in Greater New York.” A 
the paper appeared in f in the March number 
yf the JoURNAL, an abstract of it woul P 
superfl 10 Ss. On the conclusion of the papel the 
subject was thrown open for discussion, 

Mr. Bostwick, replying to the suggestion that 
the New York Free Circulating Library be 
united with the New York Public Library, said 
that whatever the outcor of that might be, it 
was at least certain that there would be no 
competition between the two institutions; that 
the Pub Library would not establish branct 
in localities already covered by branches of the 
New York Free Circlating I ary. Mr. Bost- 
wick also spoke in favor of the 1! reservoir 
site. Mr. Nelson spoke in favor of the Lenox 
site for the main library, retaining t} Astor 

lilding for patent reports and other w 
needed by lawyers and professional men 

Mr. V. H. Paltsits, of the Lenox Libr 
spoke of the legal difficu'ties inthe way of chang 
ng the Lenox site. The Lenox Library ns 
34 city lots, between Madison and Fifth ave 
nues, worth about #1 which were left or 
condition that it sh« 1 not be used for any 
other than its own rary purposes More- 
over, the trustees had within three years ex 
pended $100,000 upon repairing and refitting 
the library building. Mr. Paltsits said that he 
spoke unofficially, but that ging from the ac 
tion of the trustees in the past, he thought it 





unlikely that they would consent to the sale of 
the Lenox site. He also ged that the prox- 
imity of other institutions of art, learning. and 
philanthropy marked that locality as a fitting 
home for the great library of the metropolis. 
The movement of population in New York is 
northward, and in a few years the Lenox site 
will be quite as central as Forty-second street 
li} 


while the fact that the rary is far enough 
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from the whistle of cars and the noise of trucks 
is an advantage that all students would ap- 
preciate. 

Mr. Baker, of Columbia, said that what New 
York wants is not a great public library like the 
British Museum, the Bibliothéque Nationale, or 
even the Boston Public Library; that the esti- 
mated income of the New York Public Library 
— $150,000 — wouid not begin to be sufficient to 
build up and carry on such alibrary. New York 
already has facilities for the student — first-class 
medical and law libraries, good theological 
libraries, while Columbia is gathering a fine 
collection on ail the subjects taught in a univer- 
sity. But New York needs a system of free 
libraries, covering the city, which will put knowl- 
edge into the hands of the people. There should 
be 40 or 50 such branch libraries. There might 
be a fine reference library at the Lenox site, 
formed by the combination of the Astor and 
Lenox collections, but the money might better 
be put into a system of branch libraries. It is 
usually said that there are two kinds of libraries 

- circulating and reference but thereisa third, 
the library of original materials, reports, trans 
actions, periodicals, etc., from which books are 
made; this third function, he contended, the 
New York Public Library need not undertake; 
it should be, first, a good reference library, and 
second, a system of circulating branches. 

Mr. Richardson, of Princeton, presented the 
out-of-town view. New York has a duty toward 
the whole United States. It is the centre to 
which people are attracted from all parts of the 
country, and it has a moral responsibility for 
furnishing apparatus for work. It would be 
stultifying the aim of the founders to make the 
library anything less than a great nucleus of 
learning. It should be established on a broad, 
generous foundation, and it will appeal to the 
patriotism and liberality of New York. It should 
be a potent factor in the advancement of the 
library interests of the country. 

Mr. Stevens suggested that a commercial 
branch be established downtown for works on 
tr insportati¢ n, commerce, and the like. 

Mr. Bowker called for a word from Brooklyn. 
Mr. Berry, of the Y. M. C. A., replied that he 
did not consider the prospect in Brooklyn hope- 
less; that he believed consolidation would come 
in time. 

Mr. Nelson announced that a meeting of the 
New York State Library Association would be 
held in Syracuse the 29th and 30th of May. 

In regard to the second subject on the pro- 
gtam, bookbinding, Mr. Nelson said that he 
had not been able to get a bookbinder to present 
the subject from the side of the trade, but he 
brought with him the essay on bookbinding 
presented before the Grolier Club by Mr. Will- 
iam Matthews, from which he read extracts. 
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cals bound in manilla rope paper. The pecu- 


liarity of the paper is that it has a grain 
that gives ‘‘joint power” if folded the way 


|}of the grain. Fold with the concave side 


toward the book. Mr. Berry said that he 
was binding little-used periodicals in manilla 
rope. He has the volumes sewed and cut at a 
bindery for 10 cents per volume, and pastes 
them into manilla rope covers costing about 
one cent, lettering the title with a pen. At 
any time desired these can be regularly bound. 
Mr. Bostwick said they were using manilla rope 


| paper to bind the copies of current periodicals 


| which circulate, the readers greatly preferring 


them to the regular binders. Mr. Berry brought 
with him some books to illustrate his new 
departure in writing the call number directly 
upon the book itself, in white or black ink, ac- 
cording to color of binding; a single coat of 
French varnish prevents the ink trom being 
smeared. Mr. Berry reports the plan as giving 
much greater satisfaction than the paper labels. 

Miss Helen R. Trowbridge, of the Lenox 
Library, and Miss Lucy Ogden, of Newark 
were elected members ot the club. 

JoseruHiIng A. RATHBONE, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON (D, C.) LIBRARY A 1A TION. 


THE 13th regular meeting of the Washington 
Library Association was held at Columbian Uni- 
versity on the evening of Feb. 26, at 8 o’clock. 
The resignation of Mr. Oliver L. Fassig, secre- 
tary and treasurer, was received and accepted 
with expressions of regret. Mr. Fassig is go- 


| ing abroad for a year or more. Mr. F. H. Par- 


| ums, and art galleries, as ad 
| cational systems. The Mane 


sons, of the U. S. Naval Observatory, was 
unanimously elected to fill the vacancy. Miss 
Isabel Smith was elected a member. 

Miss Margaret C. Dyer read a brief but inter- 
esting communication upon the history of the 
free libraries of Manchester, England She 
showed how an increased interest in educational 
matiers in 1850 was followed immediately by a 
desire for the establishment of libraries, muse- 
ljuncts to the edu- 
ester library 


h 
h 
| movement started in 18s0 with a subscription of 


£13,000 and 18,000 books. The library was 
opened in 1852, the ceremonies being attended 
; 


| by Dickens, Thackeray, and Lytton. The li- 
| brary was a success from the start, the first 


This sound doctrine was listened to with much | 


interest, and then, by way of contrast, the sub- 
ject of temporary binding was taken up. Mr. 
Thomas, of the Methodist Book Concern, was 
called on to explain his use of manilla rope 
paper. Mr. Thomas brought with him several 
samples of pamphlets, those tracts and periodi- 


year’s operations developing the interest taken 
by the public in the enterprise. Between 1852 
and 1870 the library gradually increased in size, 
and several branches were established in the 
outlying districts of the city to accommodate 
the poorer classes who could not conveniently 
get to the main building. In 1872, 300,000 books 
were read by the users of the free libraries. In 
1878 it was necessary to abandon the old library 
building, and the books were moved into the 
town hall. The result of adopting a more cen- 
tral location was immediately apparent. The 
next year showed an increase of business three- 
fold. About this time two improvements were 


| made in the service. The library was opened 


Sunday and a separate reading-room provided 
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for boys, which immediately becam xceeding 
ly popular, bringing the boys in from the streets 
ut night and furnishing entertainment and 

struction for them. Branch reading-r ns 


were next established in several parts of the 
y and a course of free lectures undertaken. 
Between 1885 and 1890 the city extended its 
undaries and the annexed districts insiste 
pon having the benefits of the free libraries of 
the parent city Phe libraries have now add 
ffee taverns, chess and billiard root 
smoking-rooms to the reading-rooms. In 18094 
the visits to the library and the severa! branches 
mounted to over 6,000,000, or over 18, a 

lay. 
Communications were also read from Dr. Her- 
“rt Friedenwald, of Philadelphia, on the early 
-ditions of the journals of the Continental Con- 
gress, and from Dr. H. Carrington Bolton on a 
ist of scientific | 


eriodicals 





[Tug Washington Library Association held a 
regular meeting ou March 25. 
[he first paper, read by Dr. H. Carrington 


Boltoa, was entitled ‘‘ Some bad features in good 
books.” It consisted in a mcise statement of 
many of the faults which so harass the librarian, 
utaloger, and bibliographer, and often make 
the student feel that some books are made t 
ynceal, instead of to reveal knowledg For 
example : books having 2 or 0 words on 


the title-page ; books having no preface, index, 
nor table of contents; books with a short title at 
f 4 


the head of each page instead of a e de 


} 


scriptive of the subject-matter; books with 
incorrect pagination, or with signatures omit- 
ted, or signatures wrongly inserted 

Periodicals also came in for a large share of 

ust censure, as they too often change thei: 
titles, series, and even sizes, for the convenience 
of those obliged to handle and preserve them. 
A flagrant example was cited of a journal! issued 
under three titles, in two sizes, within eight 
months, and in one volume. 

Various other idiosyncrasies of a perplexing 
kind were mentioned, and the paper was more 
enjoyed by its hearers than are the experiences 
of one obtaining the material for such an ar- 
ticle. The /ron A of Pittsburg, was highly 
commended for publishing recently, on the 








initial page of an anniversary number, its own 
pedigree, with fac-similes of each style of title- 
page used in its several series, dates, etc. May 
other journals follow the good example thus 
set 

Dr. Cyrus Adler then gave an informal and 
interesting talk, relative to some of the *‘ Ver 
sions and editions of the Bible.” He described 
the various manuscripis of which copies are 
in the Smithsonian Institution, some being orig- 
inals, while others are fac-similes, From these 
texts the printed books were obtained, and 
many editions were enumerated ; among those 
mentioned were the American ones extending 
from the first, which was published in Philade 
phia (in two vols.), 1814, tothe Revised Versior 
which was printed as two volumes in the Sea- 
ide Library only two days after the London 
edition. F. H. PARSONS, Secretary. 
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THE 28th re ar ec g of the Chicago I 
brary Club was held in the directors’ room of 
the Chicago Public Library, Thursday evening, 
al ry 2, at eigh clock The following 

rsor were elected members of the clu 
lessrs. Edson Keith, Marshall Field, and Dr 
Simon J]. McPherson, trustees of the John 
Crerar Library Mr Franklin MacVeagh 
trustee ol the Newberry Library; Messrs. E. S 
Dreyer and Z. P. Brosseau, director f the 


Chicago Public Library, and Messrs. Clement 
W. Andrews and Anderson H. Hopkins, of the 
John Crerar Library 

[he president then introduced the first 
peaker of the evening, Mr. Clement W. Ar 
lrews, who presented a paper on ‘Spec aliza 
tion in libraries."” Mr. Andrews spoke first of 
| the points which should be considered by any 

rary before deciding on iis lines of specializa 
tion: 1, the wants of the people to be served, 
he means at hand for this service; 2, the 
? 


number and scope of the 
shed in the vicinity. He then outlined the 

plan to be fol 

John Crerar Library. According to the de 


braries already es 


lowed in selecting books for the 


| cision of the directors the present endowme:t 
| is never to be impaired for the erection of a 
building or for any other purpose. Conse- 
juently the fund for a permanent building must 

} | 


e accumulated out of the income, leaving only 
a fraction of it immediately available for li 
rary purposes. In general the plans for the 
levelopment of the library are as follows: Ts 
purchase at once 3 OO Or 40,000 volumes as a 
selected library. This will contain the most 
needed works of reference, the most important 
treatises and text 1a large proportion 
of the files of the representative scientific jour- 
nals. After the original purchase it is planned 
to spend only enough to keep the library abso 


books, ar 






| lutely up to date, with generous provisions for 
| subscriptions to periodicals, until the perma- 
|} nent building is erected Then the accumula 
tion of books of historical value only will be be 
| gun, and the collection made as complete as 
| possible. The library in its temporary lar 
ters in the Marshall! Field Building will be ope 


to the public as soon as about 20,000 volumes 


are placed on the shelves. 

Mr. Edward L, Burchard, librarian of the 
Field Columbian Museum, then described the 
collections of books in that institution. Mr. 
French, director of the Art Institute, also spoke 
entertainingly of the boo kept as reference 
library for the students there. After an in- 
formal discussion the meeting adjourned. 


[THE 29th regular meeting of the club was 
held at the Scoville Institute, Oak Park, Il 
Thursday afternoon, February 6. The members 
were cordially received by the librarian, Miss 
Brehre, and were given an opportunity to inspect 
the building before assembling for the formal 
meeting. At 3 o'clock the members of the 
club were called to order by President Gauss 
n the parlors of the Institute, and the subject 
for the afternoon's discussion, “Library arch 

| tecture,”’ was Introduced 
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In the abseuce of Mr. Normand S. Patton, | this building, one the suggestive plan of th 


his paper was read by Mrs. Dixsun. Mr, Pat 
ton urged frequent and friendly consultation 
between librarian and architect as the only 
means of planning a satisfactory library build- 
ing. Miss West, of Milwaukee, voiced the same 
sentiments in a spicy paper onthis subject. She 
laid a large part of the blame for faulty library 
buildings on the library profession rather than 
upon the architects — the librarians for not edu- 
cating the people up to a proper appreciatiun of 


librarian, showing the problems before the ar 
chitect, the other the final plan, showing how 


| these problems were solved, adding not only to 


the architectural beauty of the bi ilding, but also 


}to its utility. Mr. Ferry showed himself a 


master of the artistic side of his profession as 


well as of its practical details. 


THE March meeting of the club, and the 


| closing one of the year, was held in the rooms of 


their rights, so that they shall demand in return | 


for their money convenient, cheerful, and at 
tractive library buildings, instead of the inac- 
cessible and gloomy structures so often the 
storehouses of books. 

Miss West said, in part: ‘‘ The spread of the 
knowledge and the cultivation of this public 
opinion I believe to be the function of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, and distinctly within 
its power. The A. L. A. has been in existence 
for 20 years and in that time has done many 
wonderful works. . . . It has evolved the 
modern idea of a public library and differen- 
tiated it utterly from the older conception. It 
has brought that new public library to the 
point where it is, in its possibilities at least, 
the most powerful existing institution for the 
education of man and the brightening of modern 
life. But all this has been done in a corner. 
You know that the only possible excuse for the 
levying of a general tax for the support of a 
public library is that it shall belong to the peo- 
ple and be efficiently administered for their com- 
fort and benefit. You know that the bringing 
together of people to read and the books to be 
read is, as a librarian, your only excuse for be- 
ing. You know that if the people are tot hun- 
gry to read, do not thirst after knowledge, that 
it is your business to go out into the highways 
and hedges and coax them to come in. You 
know that if you have a vault-like building with 
a Cerberus or a lion at the entrance (I don’t care 
which beast it is so long as the first impression 
given is watchfulness not welcome); if the build- 
ing has long, intricate passages in which the 
wayfaring man, even if he is not a fool, may 
lose not only himself but his time and his pa- 


tience; if your books are stored away in a crypt | 
safely buried from human eyes; if you have any | 


or all the category of ills which are so familiar, 
you know that it will cripple the work of the 
library and yeu know who will suffer and be de- 
frauded. You know every one of these things; 
but who else does? How long do you think the 
present state of things would be tolerated if the 


the Library Bureau Thursday evening, March 
5. In the absence of the president, Mr. Meleney 
occupied the chair. After the reading of the 
minutes, Mr. Herbert W. Gates and Miss Mary 
Remmer were elected members of the club. 

The following were elected officers of the club 
for the year 1896-97: President, Anderson H. 
Hopkins, John Crerar Library; 1st vice-presi- 
dent, A. J. Rudolph, Newberry Library; 2d vice- 
president, Mrs. Zella A. Dixson, University of 
Chicago; Secretary, Miss May L. Bennett, Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology ; Treasurer, W 
W. Bishop, Garrett Biblical Institute. 

Mr. W: S. Merrill read a paper on “ Library 
organizations.” He urged that more attention 
be paid by librarians to the study of bibliog- 


| raphy, and believed that it was a part of the 
| work of library associations to encourage and 





popularize its study. 

At the close of Mr. Merrill’s paper refresh- 
ments were served and a pleasant half hour was 
spent in social intercourse. 

MAY L. BENNETT, Secretary. 


Reviews. 


| COPINGER, W. A. Supplement to Hain’s Re- 


pertorium bibliographicum; or, collections 
towards a new edition of that work. In two 
parts: The first containing nearly 7000 cor- 
rections of and additions to the collations of 
works described or mentioned by Hain; the 
second, a list with numerous collations and 
bibliographical particulars of nearly 6000 vol- 
umes printed in the fifteenth century, not 
referred to by Hain. Parti. London, 1895. 
15 + Sto p. O. 
As the title indicates, the object of this work is 
to supplement Hain’s well-known bibliography 
of incunabula. Thenumber of books mentioned 


| by Hain is 16,311, and as the second part of 
| this work will contain over 5700 more, it will be 


general public rea/ized that illy designed build- | 


ings meant curtailed rights for themselves and 
wasted dollars for their pockets? People in 
general have no adequate conception whatever 
of the work of the public library as it is to-day 
even, and certainly none of its power as an en- 
gine of civilization, nor of their own rights as 
joint owners to see and handle its books.” 

At the close of Miss West’s address Mr. 
George B. Ferry, architect of the new Mil- 
waukee public library building, presented the 
subject of library architecture in a practical and 
interesting manner by exhibiting two plans of 





seen that Haio was ignorant of one-quarter of 
those now known. Mr. Copinger is of the opin 
ion that when all sources of information not yet 
drawn on have been exhausted ‘‘ the number of 
works printed before 1500 may ultimately be 
found to fall not far short of 30,000, or nearly 
twice the number of those to be found in the 
Repertorium bibliographicum.” 

The present volume contains only additions 
and corrections to about 7000 titles imperfectly 
or inaccurately collated by Hain, ‘‘ supplying in 
some cases collations, and in others deficiencies 
where collations have been given, as, for in- 
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stance, specifying the collation by signatur 
whether the signatures are printed ornot.” This 
is done not by reprinting the corrected titles but 
by placing the corrections or additions under 
Hain’s number, so that the present voluine is of 


es 


no practical value except in connection with the 
volumes of Hain. The introductory note ex- 
plains fully the sources from which information 


has been drawn and shows the care takenin using 
it. Where Hain has seen the volume, the varia- 
tion is inserted *identa!ly after the authority 
cited; where Hain has not seen the book he de- 
scribes, then the description given by the person 
who has seen it isinsertedasasubstantial entry 
Entries found or books seen by the author, that 
cannot be identified with any edition mentioned 
by Hain, will form Part 2 of the present work 
which will contain descriptions of about 600 
works not enumerated by Hain. Hain’s abbre 
viations and method generally have been fol 
lowed. The plan of the second part of the work 
will be noted when it is published. 

The work will be a welcome and a necessary 
yne to all librarians possessing Hain; and it is 
worth noting here that the number of libraries 
in this country where both works will be needed 
in cataloging incunabula is by no means smal] 
With an ever-increasing demand for public libra 
ries has come also an increased interest in the 
history of book-making and of printing, and 
few libraries can afford to be without some 
specimens of the earliest productions of the 
press. Cc. A. N. 








Dewey, Melvil 
World's Library Congress held at the Colur 
bian Exposition. U.S. Bureau of Education 
reprint of chapter 9 of part 2 of the report of 

i 


Papers prepared for the 


the Commissioner of Education for 1892-93 | 


[p. 69t-101ry.] Washington, Government 

Printing Office, 1896. O. 

It is a most lamentable instance of the in- 
adequacy and confusion of the existing methods 
of publication of government documents that 
the present volume, made up of material that 
was presented to the public in July, 1893, and 


| ) 
was then at once available for publication 
should make its appearance in April, 1896, nearly 
three years behind time. Such a delay as thi 


naturally impairs the value of the work, anc 
deprives it, in a measure, of the up-to-date at 
thoritativeness that prompt publication gives 
Those who have waited long and impatiently 
for the body of library doctrine here set forth 
will, however, welcome it with a _ heartiness 
that hope deferred has not impaired. The 
papers here included were, with but four or five 
exceptions, presented to librarians in brief ab- 
stracted form in the World's Fair number of 
the LIBRARY JOURNAL, July, 1893. They were 
originally planned as chapters of a volume on 
library economy, each chapter dealing with a 
specific subject and prepared by an authority 
on that subject ; they were thus presented atthe 
World’s Library Congress in Chicago ; and they 


now find their final resting-place in the long 


} 
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successor to the Centennial library handbuok 


will undoubtedly prove of most valuable servic 


as a missionary handbook and library manua 
Mr. Dewey's name as editor gives full assur 
ance of the practical and technical value of t} 
papers. They form, in fact, as Commissioner 
Harris remarks in his introduction, “a unique 
and valuable treatise on the general subject « 
the management of libraries,” vering the es 
sential details of cataloging, classification, 
harging systems, regulations for readers, li- 
brary fittings, furniture and devices, as well as 
the broader topics of methods of reference 
work, guiding of children’s reading, co-operatior 
with schools, training isses, Sunday opening, 
ihe contents give the best idea of the wide 


On the material side of housing 








., we have ‘** Heating, ventilatior 
libraries,”’ by Normand S. Pattor 
Fires, rotection, insurance,” by the late 


P 
Reuben B. Poole; and Fixtures, furniture, 
and fitting,’’ by H. J. Carr. The technical de 
tails of library science are covered in ‘** Acces 
sion department,” by Gardner M. Jones 
Pamphlets,” by W. S. Biscoe Cataloging,”’ 
by W. C. Lane; ‘ Classification,” by Horace 
Kephart (including a report from 127 libraries 
n systems of classification) Loan systems,” 
by Mary W. Plummer; “ Elements of library 
binding,” by D. V. R. Johnston; and ‘* Indexes 
and indexing,”’ by W. I. Fletcher. Practical 
matters of administration are included in ‘‘ Gov 
ernment, constitution, by-laws, and trustees, 
by H. M. Utley; ‘* Library service,”’ by Frank 
P. Hill, which includes a most interesting tabu 
lated list of libraries ; ‘‘ Executive department 
supervision, building, finances,’’ by F. M. 
Crunden ; and Branches and deliveries,” by 
G.W. Cole. Relations withthe public are con- 
sidered by Miss James in ‘‘ Libraries and 
schools,” S. S. Green in ‘*‘ Adaptation of libraries 
to constituencies,’’ Miss Cutler in ‘* Sunday 
opening,” W. H. Brett in ‘* Regulations for 
readers,"”’ Miss Hewins in ‘* Reading for the 
young.” E. C. Richard 





4 ison in ‘* Reference- 
books,””’ and W. E. Foster in ‘* Assistance to 
readers"; while subjects of general library i: 


terest are ‘‘ Aids to library progress by the 
government of the U. S.,” by A. R. Spofford 

The Los Angeles Public Library Training 

lass,"’ by Miss Kelso; School and college 
libraries,’ by G. T. Little Expert annotatior 
of book titles,” by George Iles; ‘* Scrap-books,’ 
by W. A. Bardwell: and ‘‘ Museums, art gal 


onnection with public 


leries, and lectures in 
libraries,”” by James Bain 
It will be seen that this gives a most interest 
ing bird's-eye survey of the essentials of library 
economy, and that each subject is handled by a 
person who speaks as one having authority 
The value of such a consensus of library do 
trine can hardly be overestimated; to the 
smaller libraries and to novices in the profes 
sion it will be indispensable, and even those 
possessing the degree of O.L.S.— which we 
inderstand signifies ‘‘ old library stager '’— will 
find in it most useful hints and valuable sugges- 


promised government volume, which, as a/| tions 


_", 
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Librarn Economp and ffistorp. 


GENERAL 


Drener, Dr. Julius. Dedicatory address. (In | 


Roanoke Collegian, Feb., 1896.) 

Ihe greater part of this issue of the Collegian 
is devoted to the address delivered by Dr 
Julius D. Dreher, president of Roanoke Col- 
lege, at the dedication of the Plumb Memorial 


Library, Shelton, Ct., on Dec. 4, 1805. Dr. | 


Dreher reviews the value and importance of 
libraries in a country’s development, giving a 


day in the United States, and urging its exten- 
sion to the Southern states, where as yet it has 
made but slight progress. The address has 
been widely copied and noted in the Southern 
press. 

Finney, B. A. Local bibliographies and the 

indexing of local newspapers. §8 p. 

A paper read at the fifth annual meeting of 
the Michigan Library Association, Sept. 24-25 
1895, which is now issued in leaflet form ; while 
decidedly local in its scope, it contains usefu 
hints as to the value of indexes of local papers 
the items to be indexed, care of newspapers, etc. 

LOCAL. 

tlameda (Cal.) F. Z. Plans have been pre 
pared for a new library building which it i 
hoped to complete within the year. It is pre 
posed to lease the library lot opposite the cit 
hall to a corporation for 20 years and to erect on 
it the new building; the corporation is to be 
composed of citizens of Alameda who will sub- 
scribe a building fund of $20,000. The city 
trustees will lease the library lot to the corpora- 
tion for a nominal rental, and the corporatior 
in return will agree to lease to the city the li- 
brary building at a rental of five per cent. on 
the cost of construction. At any time during 


four years the city is to have the right to pur- | 


chase the building for its cost, and in that event 
the lease will be cancelled. A large part of the 
$20 ovo is already subscribed. 


Ansonia, Ct. Stokes Z. On March 13 an 
agreement was concluded between the city 
authorities and Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes 


whereby the Stokes Library will be once more | 


opened tothe public. Miss Stokes accepts the 


city’s proposition to furnish an annual appro- | 


priation of “$rs0o for the library’s support. She 
had previously desired an appropriation of 
$2500, which the authorities thought the city 
could not afford. This arrangement will prob- 
ably bring to a happy conclusion the difficul- 
ties between the city magnates and Miss Stokes, 
which culminated in 1894,"when Miss Stokes 
had the library closed, thinking it not sufficient!) 
appreciated. (See L. J. 20:57-—58) 

iuburn, N. Y. Seymour L. A. On March 16 
the members of the association received a letter 
from Willard E. Case, of New York City, in 
which he offered to erect a library building, to 


cost, for site and construction, not less than | mayor and city council of Chicago to levy atax of 
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| ae st 
| $25,000, The gift is on condition that the 
| association convert the library into a free public 


library and that the city grant a yearly appropria 
tion for its support. The new building is to be 
known as the Case Library, in memory of Mr. 
Case’s father. The offer was promptly accepted 
by the members of the association, the city 
council has adopted a report recommending an 
appropriation of $400 for the current half year, 
and it is thought that within a few weeks the li- 
brary will be opened to the public. Mr. Case 
will also give the trustees the sum of $2000, to 
be known as the Case fund, the income to be 


| devoted to the purchase of books on natural 
summary ofthe library movement of the present | 


science. 


Boston P. L. On Sunday, March 15, the ex- 
periment of Sunday opening was tried in the 
branch libraries in East Boston, Charlestown, 
and South Boston, and proved entirely success 
ful. The attendance at each of the libraries was 
considerable, and the opening seemed a popular 
measure. 

An interesting historical display has been 
made in the library of original documents, pe- 
titions, drawings, publications, etc., relating t« 
the Boston massacre. 


arbondale (Pa.) P. L rhe library was 


| opened to the public on March 2;the circulating 


department is open each weekday, holidays ex- 
cepted, from 3 to 6 and from 7 to 9 p.m. 


Chicago P. L. (23d rpt year ending Mar 
31, '95.) Added 18 485; total 211,157; lost and 
paid for 389. 25,873 v. were sentto the binder- 
ies, at a cost of $10,235.58. Issued 1,147,862 


fict. 40.85 ¢, juv. 21.66 ¢), of which 545,86¢ 
were circulated through the 32 delivery sta- 
tions; ref. use 325,371 v., consulted by 131,750 


, 


readers, Visitors to reading-room 614,884, using 


631,477 periodicals (av. Sunday and holiday 
attendance §53). New registration 27,615; card- 
holders 53,956. Receipts (fund of 1894), $142,- 


683.86; expenses $139,068.21. 

Books issued through the delivery stations 
showed an increase of 99,698 over the previous 
year. ‘‘ During the winter menths it was found 
necessary to employ an extra wagon, making 
five in all, to carry books to and from the 
stations. Principalsand teachers of the public 
schools drew from the delivery stations depart- 
ment, for class use, 419 volumes. The amount 
expended for salaries of station-keepers and for 
the transportation of books was $13,409.22, an 
average cost of 2.45 cents for each volume cir- 


| culated.” 


At the six branch reading-rooms the total at- 
tendance was 265,439, an increase of nearly 20 
per cent. over the previous year, and 116,922 v. 
were issued. 

The trustees say ‘ With the completion of 
our new building, which is expected to be 
ready for occupancy in the fall of 1896, we shall 
be enabled to furnish to the public all necessary 
accommodations, and the city of Chicago wil! 
then be possessed of a public library building 
that every citizen may be proud of.”” The legis- 
lature of 1895 parsed a law empowering the 
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two mills for the year 1896, and t iacrease the wing t interr sfor ot es f 
regular tax levy for the public library from one lege | ng. Since the discos 1ance of the 
half mill to one mill per year ‘This increase | library siictin in October, 1804. we 1 
in revenue is an absolute necessity, the proceeds inated r titles in ge type, ar n ¢ 
of the two-mill extra tax to be used to complete | st i ‘ nly \ 
yur new building, and the increase of the regular strips for 1 ! 
tax will be needed to maintain ourlibrary tot 
present degree of efficiency, as the expenses « so? ftom va re » U 
administration naturally must increase with t! ice ire pass t t 
1: ; . “# . 
growth of the library and the growth ‘ es < sowa | ry 
»pulation.’ As tior I } str ees of , 
t rtify to t ty towncour the amount 
$ gel, J +) ‘ | , 
: ( land (O.) 2 ( } i nding | , evv necess ‘ rchase of ' 
: Aug c 4 , =e : | 
4 2 > 5 Ag i } l ries t é r br 
i Issued, home use « 69 ct. 4 a Vv } ‘ , 7 
- ae S , 
22.33 %), of whic 29,333 we ssued thre h | and it is ride t . t 
4 the sc s; ref. us { 8; visitors to refer- | the tax 
; ence and r g-roon 8,2 Receipts $¢ fio tos enate por 
£67,0 ses 24 yg 2 estat re ‘ r 
: The president of t r rustees says librar rt harge of t sta lit r 
‘* The free ’ r che » tted ¢ ‘ 
: th ee access t I es permitted the | s to be purchased in sets « v. ca 
" nat -_ S shea = sete ’ _ n “ 
i the patrons o } brary ntinue oO work t and edt al libraries bs ' er 
~ t're enticf tlio f hot t t} , o 
t the ent’re satisfaction of bott atrons els ations t longer tl x1 
j library management,and there i ttle appr 
‘ ension that there w he ' for a . . ; , 
4 return to the antiquated methods w formerly | ending Dec. 1, Added { 
oe ° o” r> . . 
btained. Bour and ret nd 4 issue e 
A bill authorizing the issue of $250, bonds 6,07 fict 7 iv. fict f 
for the erection of a new library building passed | use 1 : tors t reading 
the state senate on March 25, 18of Sunday us¢ 418). New registrat 
total vinee bbe Receintc ¢ 
Dover (N. H)P.L 13th rpt. yearending eine. : ‘ 
ry , Added " | ; expe es¢ ; 
ec. 31,95 ided 1078 ; total! 20, 695. Issue 
ne O e 37 I at 2, or $6.2 
home use ¢ 33 (fict v.2 visitorst ; 
7 . ,' re re t T t very 
reading-room 21,277 New registration 401 . , 
ss t © - ave ee teact r 
e tion ? f Re te & - 
totair ition 74 X j x al rhe rds plement to the { ling 
per S$ $3714.96 
. . vas] he n August ‘ ig al i t 
Eric, Pa. Ata recent meeting of the ard | from ] : to 6,1 The entire 
of education on Marct it was voted to issue c st t been rewritter irds, tl n 
bonds to theamou nd to levva tax | ing s eX ! of the rary arrange 
: of 1°4 mills for library purposes rhe f ‘ cording tot il syster and consi 
: ires will net about $8 re) of about 2 entries. Wehave also prepare 
: 1 suby)e ] Cc ntries, comprising hist 
. Harvar niversity I h rpt yea . , , , 
{ li N \ i e-e a tr scription, which will pr 
: e g NOvV., ) \ ed Is tal (in be pr ed and ed in book form wl pe 
‘ 12,087 v. in dept. li ) 464,500; missing 7 
é tunity ers 
4 Issued, home use, from Gore Hall 81 : ee . 
2 | ] The rary ( ‘ ecl P « c 
q € 23,500; 209 students have e1 —* 
- A is been incre . set " t i 
m'ssioa-cards’”’ to the shelves Sundayr ‘ . E 
ace ; f over if V f first-class juvenile literatur 
3034. Negistered Dorrowers 2 2 
‘ - ] which each f is ‘‘drawn from the li! 
T ig ) £ ‘ y 
I years ago only f , by the hildre ‘ h Ils through t! 
students used the library. I year of . , , 
, aa , mediu ft t ! These v c 
the 1667 undergraduates only 32 te r oe 8 , . 
° ’ 1S¢ I I A ; if ! e c 
row books, and of thi ast mumber ~ dr wf , . 
. te irt ! I t 
‘ coated ¢ } ; 
out ‘reserved DoOOKS of net re r w , 
, ‘3 ony The library tr ees have purchased a site f« 
made at the general delivery. This reduces “es : , . 
, , 2 anew library dir rising the browr 
the number of students who made no records agr 
, . tone dwe formerly the home of Governor 
use of the library to 71 out of a total of rf . 
t ' : } . Abbett, a browr tone weliing ad ning, af 
During the year s70 v. were sent to 2 per - . ? ' 
: : Mest” : 1 lot ir e rear cing Jersey avenue Tb 
sons or institutions for consultation, under the P 7 
: oy . vives a fine site in a convenient and central | 
rules adopted in May, 1895. . ‘ - 
' , : " tion; the price paid was. $ 00. The trustee 
The alterations which will largely increas , - 
, : ‘ . . ntend to buile n the v int t and alter ane 
the capacity and facilities of the library were t . 
. nnect the tw gs, thus maki: a suit 
completed at the close of this report 
| f a. § ng wit! ' h exnence The 
M ea ad ‘Seabee ’ , ng \ f y 
Mr. Tillinghast, of the cataloging department : a eee ' P , ‘ 
- : : ‘ \ i i i ‘ i f af 
ays: ‘‘ The use of printed cards has on the ¢ 
whole served very well its purpose of getting 
titles more promptly into the catalog; but we Vankakee(/il.) P The library, which w 
suffer much inconvenience from the work at the | established by popular subscription, was opere 
printing office being done without regular speed, | to the public on March 21 
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Kansas City (Mo.) P. L. The bursting of a 
patent water-filter in one of the rooms of the 
board of education on Feb. 28 resulted in con- 
siderable damage to the library, which is located 
on the floor below. Over 700 juvenile books 
and 4000 reference-books were badly damaged, 
ind it was found necessary to close the library 
for two days during repairs. No juvenile books 
were issued for several days, and the work of 
the reference department has been seriously im- 
peded. 


Kennett Square, Pa, Saiurday, March 7, 
was the rooth anniversary of the fox-hunt de- 
scribed by Bayard Taylor in his ‘‘ Story of 
Kennett,” and it was celebrated in a unique way 
and for the benefit of alibrary. The hunt was 
reproduced and the characters of the novel were 
clad in the historic costume of a century ago. 
200 hounds, representing 35 hunts, and 400 
riders, some of whom have passed the age 
of three-score and ten, took part in the hunt 
to the great delight of from 4000 to 6000 spec- 
tators, who came from several states. 
ing to the novel, the dinner of a century ago 
was held in the Unicorn 
was held in the Borough Hall. The proceeds 
of the dinner are about $400. This money was 
offered to the Bayard Taylor Memorial Libra- 
ry, but, according to the Philadelphia Accord, 
‘*the managers of that institution refused to 
accept money they deemed gained ‘ by ungodly 
means.’"" The money was then given to the 
Union Library in Kennett. 


Kentucky State L. Commission. A bill for the 
establishment of a state library commission is 
pending in the Kentucky legislature. It pro- 
vides for the appointment by the governor of 
five commissioners who shall serve during 18096, 
without salaries, and shall make a careful study 
of libraries in other states, extending their in- 


quiries into organization, maintenance, legisla- | 


tion, state systems, educational results of the 
work of libraries, and any other matters per- 
taining to the modern library movement. Not 
later than January 15, 1897, the commission 


shall make a report in writing to the governor, | 
embodying the results of their inquiry and rec- | 


ommending such plans and legislation as, in 
their judgment, will best promote the educa- 
tional interests of the people of the state through 
libraries. 

The bill was prepared by the alumnz of the 
Louisville (Ky.) high school, who have inter 
ested many prominent persons in the state in its 
passage. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) P. Z. (7th rpt. — year end 
ing Dec. 30, '95.) Added 2074; total 41,600. 
Issued, home use 371,638 (fict. 218,510); lib. use 
reference-room readers 51,216. New 
registration 426 total card-holders 22,223. 
Receipts $23,076.21; expenses $17,934.90. 


115,603; 


There have been 17,416 v. circulated through | 


the city schools, and ‘‘these figures could be 
doubled had we books sufficient to supply the 
demand.” The president of the board of di- 
rectors makes energetic statement of the need 
of more money and more room, 
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Accord- | 


Inn, but this time it | 


| number of the Book-buyer 


| constituency reached by 


| looking up an 
| map with the aid of a directory.” 
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Mt. Vernon(N. Y.) P. L. Oa March 23 the 
trustees received from the state board of Regents 
the charter incorporating the library. 


New Jer State L. Commission A Dill 
authorizing the governor to appoint a state 
library commission of five persons has passed 
the legislature. It provides that no salaries 
shall be paid the members of the commission, 
but $500 shall be allowed for clerical and travel- 
ing expenses. The commission is authorized t 
recommend the appropriation, forthe benefit of 
any community that may raise any sum under 
$100 fora library, of an equal amount from the 
state treasury, but only to recommend it. No 
appropriation can be made without a specific act 
of the legislature for that purpose. Cities of 
the first and second class are exempted fror 
this provision. 
In the March num 
Men, issued by the 


New York City lidr 
ber of New York Railroad 
Railroad Branch Y. M. C. A., New York 
which, by the way, is a “library number” 
there isa list of all New York libraries contair 
ing 5000 or more v. The street address of and 
number of v. in each are given ; 40 libraries are 
listed. 


Ne w 


vices. 


map. In the March 
Mr. A. W. Bostwick 
outlines a plan for a proposed “‘ library map” of 
New York City which shall show the distribution 
of free circulating libraries and what divisions 
of the city are best served by the existing 
libraries. The map is being prepared at the 
Free Circulating Library and will show the 
that library and its 
lar Library and its branch- 


York City library 


branches, by the Agu 


| es, and by the various ‘‘ settlement” club and 


parish libraries. The process consists in ‘* mak- 


| ing a dot on the map at the exact place of res- 


idence of every user of the library as shown 
by the registration books, a different color 
being used for each branch. Enough has been 
done to indicate that when completed it wil 
show that the vast body of those who draw 
fro.n libraries live within a comparatively small 
radius from the libraries they patronize —a 
fact which amply justifies the existence of a 
large number of small branches instead of 

smaller number of large ones.” Mr. Bostwick 
requests aid in making the map, either by cor 


tribution of work or money, ‘* When com- 
pleted it will contain probably not far fron 


60,000 separate dots, each of which involves 
address and locating it on the 


Me tase Ge Ge 
4925 ; total 81,785. 
Sunday use 47,047. 
181,153. New registration 9914; 
tion 67,562. Receipts $43,19 


(16th rpt.,for 1895.) Added 
Issued, home use 654,451 ; 
Reading-room attendance 

total registra- 

Tr. 5¢ expenses 


| $40,904. 89. 


The circulation, while not largely increased 
over the previous year, shows a steady growth 
in the six libraries: the chief events in the 
records of each library are given, and there isa 
general summary of the present condition of the 
entire ‘‘plant.” ‘‘ The greatest present need of 
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the library is the more ¢ 


) litterent branches, to the end that those wi 


Ke use of if regard t Scives rathe 
nbers ot the tire library than of any one 
anch and may e able to ava themselves 


Stock of Oks.’ lo this ¢ Mr 
Bostwick advises a union card catalog, general 


sts and bulletins, telephone connection between 


. ' 
libraries, uniform numbering, etc. 
He gives the following interesting sketch of 
the work proposed with the schools ‘To tk 
i | 


nd that the scope of the library as an educa 
tional institution may be widened, both in itself 


; 


and also in connection with the public schools 
the city, all the aid in our power has been given 


: 
» the teachers in the schools by furnishing t! 
with catalogs and bu iaking lists « 


pecial subjects in the curriculum, and 








DOOKS ns 4 
by lending books in lots of so or € to any 
teacher who will undertake to become resj 

ble for their proper use by the scholars, ar 


with a statement of the nun 
ber circulated. We have, therefore, made a 
schedule of subjects adapted to the course in 
1 and are pre 
paring lists of these subjects at each of our 
branches. The schedule was made originally 
n consultation with a teacher in one of the 
grammar schools, and represents an eight years’ 
graded course of reading [ypewritten copies 
of the schedule have been sent by each librarian- 
in-charge to the schools in the vicinity of her 
branch, with a statement of what it is proposed 
to do ; and teachers have been requested to state 
whether lists of books on all or any of the sut 
ects inthe schedule wot be of use in thei: 
work, and have been encouraged to make sug- 
restions of all kinds. We are now incommi 
ation with the Public Education Associati 
regarding asystematic plar forcirculating books 

1 the public schools, and hope that the res 
will be of great benefit both to our work and t 
theirs.” 

New York F.C. L. for the Blind. The asso- 
ciation in charge of the Free Circulating Li- 
brary for the blind, incorporated in June, 1895, 
will now make its headquarters in the parish- 
house of St. Agnes’ Chapel in Westortst street, 
where a room has been offered it free of charge 
It will be quite distinct from the parish library, 
however. A part of the collection of books 
for the blind owned by the association is cared 
for by the Bruce Memorial branch of the N. Y. 
Pe Ge En 

New York, East Side House, Webster Fo C. L. 
Total 5745. The library during 1895, the sec- 
ond year of its existence, circulated 20,669 v 
There are 3265 registered readers, of whom 

per cent. are under 16 years of age. As 
to nationality, 62 ¢ are of German parentage 
14% American, 11 % Irish, three ¢ Italian, three 
French, two % Polish, and one ¢ Dutch. 


New York P. L.—Astor, Lenox, and Tild 
foundations. On March 25 a public hearing was 
given to the library trustees at the mayor's 
Office, to present their plans for the organization 
and location of the library An address setting 
forth the decision of the trustees on 


their safe return 
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points was read by G: L. Rives, secretary of tt 
board. It stated the facts as to New \ k 
w ranka R ibrary ieS, at rs 

ty aut ties ipproy te a s ts 

~ ) for ad ale iilding to, 

ul rustees the r site ‘ rilt 
iven elwe } } Street for tl 
future home of such a build 

Ihe trustees said par It is plain tha 
he cit f New \ ould have a | " nd 
ympreh iv rary syste adequat fur 
nish recreation and truct t It 
equa piain i r the s t e cK 

ind of this r na ent y a 
to undertake ec Ww le ‘ kK. neve cles 
existing orga t the resources a 

nand oller to the 7 | ! t 

secure ata t i rary 
st as sha ( keeping with the por 
tance, dignit mag tude i the if 
i resent opportunity be st g delay wil 
ens nes ishing a such systen the « 
enst t be en usly inc.eased ; and a 
this corporati will have entered o t vork 
wit! the lis s ssible to it w 1 its presents 
resources, a new ary will, to a « siderable 
extent, agaiu create the very evils from which the 
several organizations, by their consolidatior 
have sought to escape 

“If the city of New York will furnish a prog 
er site, and provide the means to erect thereon 
a suitable t ling f tt rposes of the New 


York Public Library, excluding for the present 
he requirement f anch libraries or delivery 
Stations other than those now ntrolled by the 


Free Circulating Library,then the New York 
Public Library can, through the sale of its pres- 





ent es btain such an addition to its funds a 
ll justify it in providing for the circulation of 
ks from its main building If fr rer fund 
an be supplied from private benefaction or 


herwise sufficient to establish and maintain an 
adequate number of branches for cir 
s certain that the city of New York can and 
will have a free public library on the broadest 


r 
and most comprehensive plan, 
‘Should the suggestions of the trustees be 
favorably received, no site within the control of 
the city could mplish the endsin view as 
well as that of the reservoir uy Fifth avenue, 
between 4cth and 42d streets. The site is an 
leal one for such a |} ling. It is to-day the 
most central and easily accessible spot on the 
sland, and will be 1 ere even more so by 
new means of communication. And not only 
' 


oes this site mmaid these advantages at the 
but it is impossible to 
me when it cannot retain a like superiority 
At no point further north can any similar cor 
ence of public m 
ated, On th 
a library building, dignified, ample in size, visible 
from all sides, with uninterrupted light, free 
from all danger of fire, in no respect encroac! 
n the existing Bryant Park, and whic! 
lamenttothe city. The park area 
uld indeed be increased by substituting a 
brary building for the reservoir The reservy 
measures 456 feet by 420. A library building 


present time, 


e anti 
is site it Ww be possible to erect 


les of travel ever 





an or 
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» feet by 300 would offer all the accommodations 
which the most sanguine would probably think 
t wise at present to provide; and even this 


yuld leave a margin of more than 1oo fect on 


the avenue and more than 50 feet on each side 
street, to be laid out with grass and shrubbery. 
rhe city would then have no quarter more in- 
viting. The library would in effect bring the 


park to Fifth avenue, while reciprocally the park 
would add enormously to the attractiveness, 
security, and usefulness of the library 

rhe mayor approved of the site desired, but 
lecided to postpone the matter of an appropria- 
tim. He suggested that the trustees first obtain 
from the legislature the right to use the reser- 
voir site, and then apply to the city for funds if 
ecessary. 

At a meeting of the trustees on March 11, the 
title of Dr. J]: S. Billings was changed from 
* Superintendent-in-chief of the consolidated li- 
braries"’ to ** Director of the consolidated 


braries.’ 

New York Mercantile L. (Rpt. — year ending 
Dec. 31, 95.) Added 6113; total 251,962. Issued, 
home use, 179,564 (fict., Eng., 52.37 %, other 
languages 4.56 %), of which 6612 were de- 
livered by messengers; reading-room attendance 
28,181. New members 1222 ; total membership 
5099. Receipts $26,970.68; expenses $25,822.53. 


New York, University Club L. (Rpt.) Added 
174; total 12,866; spent for books and binding 
$1948.48. A list of books desired is included 
in the report. 

New York, University of the City of. Ata 
meeting of the state board of regents on March 
19 the name of the University of the City of 
New York was changed to New York Uni- 
versity 

A description, with plans, of the new library 
building of the university appears in the Zn- 
gineering Record of March 28, 1896 (%4 col. il.). 





New York Yacht Club LZ. According to the 
report of the library committee of the N. Y. 
Yacht Club, there are now in the club’s library 
‘“‘over 3600 bound books, charts, maps, and 
photographs, not counting duplicates of framed 
pictures. The chart table and sailing directions 
in the library afford information sufficient for 
the planning of cruises to any part of the world. 
Spec’al attention has been given to the close re- 
lations which exist between Americanand Medi- 
terranean yacht clubs, and the charts requisite 
for cruising in that inland sea have been added 
to the collection.” 


Vewark(N. J.) P. L. (7th rpt.—year end- 
ing Nov. 30, os.) Added s914; total 49,691. 
Issued 330,810 (fict. 78.3 %), of which 44,570 
were delivered through the seven delivery 
stations; no record of ref. use is kept ; visitors 
to ref. dept. 20,926. New registration 4598 ; 
total registration 49,108. Receipts $47,003.91 
expenses $40,651.79 

** It should be noted that juvenile fiction is in- 
cluded in the general class ‘ fiction,’ and that if 


a sepiration were made the difference would be | 


quite marked.” 
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In April, 1895, the two-book system was in- 
troduced. ‘‘Only a smal! percentage of the 
increase in the circulation can be traced to this 
source, but whatever it may be it is in favor of 
the better class of books 

As a matter of convenience to persons using 
the writing-table, paper and envelopes were 
placed on sale at the reading-room desk. Only 
about cost price is charged, yet the receipts 
amounted to $3.75.” 

On March 17, 1896, the bill authorizing the issue 
of $300,000 worth of bonds for the purpose of 
purchasing a site and erecting a library building 
became a law. The trustees are now consider 
ing several favorable sites, the difficulty being 
to obtain a site large enough in the central part 
of the city that will be within their means 
they do not expect to pay more than $100,00¢ 
for the site, thus leaving $200,000 for the erec- 
tion of the building. 


Vorthampton ( Mass.) Forbes L. (ist rpt. 
term ending Nov. 30, '95.) Total 31,027, of 
which about 28,000 were bought at a cost of 
$33,000. During the 129 days the library was 
|} op:n 8924 v. were issued for home use (fict. 
65%); 2115 v. were issued for lib. use; and 
1476 persons were registered Receipts, book 
fund $52,218.57; expenses $34 540.56; aid fund 
salaries, etc.), $11,204.81; expenses $11,179.74. 
| rhe trustees in their report give an account 
of the founding and organization of the li! rary, 
and Mr. Cutter, in his interesting report, de- 
scribes the work of bookbuying, arrangement, 
and administration si.ce his appointment as 
librarian in 1894. On October 4 of that year 
he began work ‘‘ with a janitor and three as- 
sistants in the library, which then was just out 
| of the builders’ hands, not having even a chair 
ora table, nothing in fact within its walls but 
unpacked boxes of books.’’ The four assistants 
allowed by the city council were chosen in 
October in competitive examination. ‘ Several 
were deterred by the pay offered ($5 a week 
for eight and a half hours’ daily service), but 
| from the remainder four were finally selected, 
two of them graduates of Smiih College. At 
the beginning they were all novices, but here 
the wisdom of choosing highly educated girls 
was manifest. ‘ihey were easily instructed in 
their new duties, they took ho!d with interest, 
| and made rapid progress.” 

The library was open for reference use from 
the very beginning, and on July 1, 1895, it was 
opened for home use, when only a part of its 
contents was cataloged. The inadequate force 
of workers and the early opening of the library 
necessitated various simplifications of method. 
Among them Mr. Cutter mentions ‘‘(1) we have 
kept no accession-book, our bills filed by dates 
of entry are the record of our purchases and 
their prices. This I believe to be a real econ- 
omy, for the questions that this method leaves 
unanswered are questions whose answers are 
not worth their cost. (2) We have kept no list 
of books added further than the marked cata- 
logs, prospectuses, and lists from which the 
orders were made, trusting to memory to avoid 
' duplicating. This was not done from economy 
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but from necessity, but it has on the whole been 
a saving, especially as the duplicates which it 
led to our getting have been in large measure 
exchanged. (3) We have as yet cataloged only 
a third of our books.” This, however, Mr. 
Cutter considers the reverse of economy, as it 
leads to much loss of time on the part of the at- 
tendants, though this loss is m i 





nimized as far as 
possible by careful classification and alphabeti 
arrangement of the books in each class 

** We are putting the catalog (so far as made 
000 volumes) before the public in the Rudolph 
books, which I chose for their double merit 
they have both the superiority of the card cata- 
log over the book catalog —that of allowing a 
book’s title to be inserted in its proper place the 
very day the book is received —and the supe- 
riority of the book catalog over the card cata- 
log—that of presenting many titles to the 
reader at once and requiring no provoking and 
wearisome manipulation in use. They have 
been universally praised by our readers.” 

For charging books the card pocket system 
devised by Miss Nina E. Browne, of the Library 





Bureau L. J. 20: 168) has been adopted. 
Rather unusual privileges are granted to readers. 
Besides the usual pocket for regular two-weeks’ 
use of books, additional pockets are issut 1 (1 
for a work in a foreign language, (2) for specia 
study of a subject, on which six or more vol- 
umes can be taken out at once and kept till 
desired by other readers, (3) for vacation use 


with extended privileges of number of v. and 
length of time, (4) for magazines, and (5) a two- 
book pocket on which one book of fiction and 
one of other reading may be taken. 


Philadelphia Civic Ci The art « 
of the Philadelphia Civic Club opened a “‘ pict 
ure library” at the College Settlement on March 
25. The start was made with 84 pictures, most- 
ly large photographs, and the library will be 
conducted on essentially the same as a circulat 
ing library of books. One picture may be taken 
home for two weeks, and it may be renewed 
for two weeks more; b no picture may be 





' 

kept more than a month. Each picture is 
neatly framed and covered with glass to prote 
it from injury. On the back is a printed 
scription of the picture. 


Philadelphia L. Co. (Rpt.for 1894-95). Add- 
ed 4114; total179,512. Issued 44,527 >». Visit- 
ors 809,023 Receipts $1« 6.21; e enses 
$14,639. 30. 

P? 1.) Athencum L 60th rpt. — 






year ending Sept. 23, ’95.) 
£6,189. Issued, home use, 45,369 (fict. 27,625). 
Receipts $8110.45; expenses $760". 36 

A list of the accessions to the library from 
Sept. 1, 1893, to Aug. 31, 1895, is appended to 
the report. 


Providen me 4.) 4 B A a fort 
1ightly publication issued in Providence by S. 
S. Rider, contained in its issues for March 
and March 2t articles criticising the library, 
chiefly for the percentage of fiction in its circu- 
lation. In the issue of March 7 it is stated that 


‘*75 per cent,, three-quarters of al! the books 
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taken by teachers and scholars, and every ly 
else, from this library, consist of the thorough 
ly vicious modern novel.” In the number for 
March 21 it is admitted that ‘‘ it was in truth too 
strong to say that three-quarters of all books 
take it consist f the vicious modern nove 
All modern novels are not vicious, but a large 
proportion are.” An analysis of the percentage 
f issue in the various classes is then given, and 
f the circulation of fiction it is said: ‘'This is 
ideed a terrible showing; but it isa showing 


r which neither the directors of the library 
nor the employees are to blame; it is the fault 
and disgrace of the readers alone.” 





Rutiana ( Vt.) F. L.A. (Oth rpt. ed j 
total 9724 Issued 391 (school 2232) 
Receipts $5422.24; expenses $ 28,78 

he president of the association, Mrs. Julia 


C. R. Dorr, says 
‘*Many of you can go back with me in 





thought to that winter day in January 
183 when a | of women met and re- 
solved that Rut should have a put l 

rary. As I look back over the long path with 
ill its perils and quicksands, I wonder that we 
ever dared to undertake it It isan old saying 
that ‘He who knows nothing fears nothing.’ 
And I must confess it applied to us. In April 


I I went to Bost in search of light, and 
to consul rarians. Oneof the most noted of 
them all said, « ragingly, ‘Don’t think of 
starting ibrary unless you are sure of a yearly 
income of atleast > , But,’ I said, ‘we want 
to hire a little room, put up some shelves, buy 

lany ks as we can pay for, and put them 
n cir ation. Thatis our idea of the begin 
ning a ary Can't we do that safely on 
less than $ O a year?’ He shrueged his 
shoulders, more than intimating that we could 
not, that any h attempt would be a failure 
‘We started this library on an assured it 
ome of — nothing Look around you to-day 





ut we have 





not even now an income of soot 

724 books shelved ; we havea rarian-in-chief 

of whose record at home and abroad we are 
istly proud \s for r ition, it speaks 

tor itself. A prominent | arian, comparing 
rl st year's report wit! ery other report to 


which he had access, declares that our circula- 

tion is larger in proportion to the staff employed 

than that of any library of which he knows, 
‘What is the crying need of this library to 


‘ay Itis for morer n. We need the whole 
pwer or of this building for reading-rooms 
the main room for the general public, the small 


rooms in the wings for special students and for 
the use of the teachers in the public schools and 


their classes ery drawer, every nook, every 
cranny at our disposal is full. We have no room 
for art tre: res that are slowly accumulating 


the choicer books that are out of place in 
the stacks. We are compelled to decline offers 
of valuable maps and books from Washington 
and elsewhere, simply because we have no room 
to house ther During the hours when the 
reading-rooms are most frequented, readers are 


often compelled to sit shoulder to shoulder — 
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which is conducive neither to close study or to 
good temper. What can we do about this? 
Which one of our rich men will start a building 
fund?” 


Salem, Va. Roanoke College 1. (p. 34-36 of 
college catalog, 1894-95.) ‘*‘ The college li- 
brary, arranged in the handsome Bittle memorial 
building and the annex, contains about 20,000 
volumes, a number of valuable books having 
been recently added. Itis already one of the 
most valuable, for its size, in the South, and is 
being annually increased by donations and pur- 
chases. There are many rare works in the col- 


lection, and many books from 200 to 400 years | 


old, the oldest being a Latin Bible, printed on 
vellum in 1477. The library is designed prin- 
cipally for the use of the faculty and college 


officers, resident graduates, and the students of | 


the institution.” 


Scranton (Pa.) P. L. (5th rpt. — year end- 
ing Dec. 31, ’95.) Added 2548; total 25,294. 
Issued, home use 149,769 (fict. 79.83 %); lib. use 
3448; no record of general reference use is 
kept. New registration 4485; card-holders 
7222. Receipts $10,730.94; expenses $10,729.- 
17. 
The president of the board of trustees asks 
for an increased appropriation for the library's 
support. 


Tacoma (Wash.) City Z. When its beautiful 
suite of rooms in the newcity hall was given to 
the library in 1893, as the number of books at 
that time did not require so much room, a large 
and indeed disproportionate space was given up 
to the newspaper reading-room. A change of 
occupancy on a lower floor of the city hall has 
just enabled the library to dispose conveniently 
of this embarrassment, and its book-rooms 
now occupy the whole length of the building and 
are handsomely fitted up. Its stock of books 
now numbering over 4000, have grown four- 
fold in four years, and its delivery of volumes 
for home reading, before noticed in the Jour- 
NAL, shows that every book goes out on an 
average 13 times a year. 
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in library series. Two special features of the 
collection are a full series of periodicals relat- 
ing to Germanic studies, consisting of about 50 
complete sets of reviews and publications of 
learned societies, and the unique ‘* Hand- 
apparat” of Professor Bechstein, containing 
about 3000 pamphlets treating of German phi- 
lology and literature. 





, 


Utah library legislation. On March g the leg- 
islature passed a bill providing that city coun- 
cils of cities may pass an ordinance levying a 
tax for the establishment and maintenance of 
free public libraries. 

Vinalhaven (Me.) P. L. Total 2150; issued 
10,540, an increase of 1689 over the previous 
years. Receipts and expenses $598.23. 


Virginia libraries in colonial times. The Will- 
iam and Mary College Quarterly //istorical Mag- 
azine began in January, 1894, the publication 
ofa series of articles on the early libraries of 
Virginia. The articles are based on the exami- 
nation of thousands of wills and inventories, 
and they show that the colony contained libra- 
ries with as many as 4000 volumes. 76 libra- 
ries have been described thus far, #.¢. to vol. 4, 
Jan., 18 yO, 

Washington, D. C. Congressional ZI. On 
March 25 Gen. T: L. Casey, in charge of the 


| construction of the new library building, died 


suddenly of heart failure. Gen. Casey was 
superintending engineer of public buildings and 
grounds in the District of Columbia, and in 
October, 1880, was placed in charge of the build- 


| ing of the new library. Mr. B. R. Green, for years 


past Gen. Casey’s chief assistant, has been ap- 


pointed to succeed him in charge of the con- 


struction of the building, at a salary of $5000 a 


The revised city charter, to be voted on | 


in April, gives to the library a fund derived 
from a special quarter-mill tax, which will 
about double the present income, 


University of Pennsylvania L. The Bech- 
stein Germanic library of the university was 
formally opened on the afternoon of March 22. 
An audience of some 500 persons was present 
and a series of addresses were made, mostly in 
German, by Joseph G. Rosengarten, G: F. Baer, 
Dr. Adolph Spaeth, and others. The nucleus 
of the collectionconsists of the library of the late 
Prof. Reinhold Bechstein, of the University of 
Rostock. This has been supplemented by a 
number of valuable additions, and comprises, in 
its present form, about 15,000 v. and 3000 pam- 
phliets. It deals with German philology, litera- 
ture, antiquities, and folk-lore, covering Gothic, 
Norse, old high German and middle high Ger- 
man literature, language, and dialects, and is 
rich in standard and critical editions of German 
writers of all periods, in reference works, and 


year. By its prompt action in this appoint- 
ment Congress has earned the approval of the 
library world. Mr, Green has acted as General 
Casey’s executive and assistant from the com- 
mencement of the undertaking, and the details 
are known to no oneastohim. This appoint- 
ment will no doubt insure the completion of the 
building for its designated use in the shortest 
possible time, which will probably be within a 
year. 

Washington (D. C.) F. LZ. The bill authoriz- 
ing a municipal appropriation for the support of 
the library was passed by the house on March 
9, with an amendment assessing the cost of 
maintenance on the District and exempting 
government property. On March II the senate 
refused to concur in that amendment and the 
bill was laid over for conference by representa- 
tives of the two houses. 

West Palm Beach, Fla. A building for the 
purposes of a public library and reading-room 
has been given to the town by C. J. Clark, of 
Pittsburg, and a public subscription for 100 


r 
| shares of stock at $10 each has been started to 





| defray expenses of furnishing and maintenance; 


80 shares have already been subscribed. 
Wisconsin State Hist. Soc. L., Madison. (43d 

rpt.—year ending Dec. 31, '95.) Added 4534, 

pm. 2441; total 88,533, pm. 85, 
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Ontario (Can.) free libraries (p. 250-251 of 
rpt. of minister of education for Ontario for 
1895). There are now 12 free libraries in the 
province, as follows: Berlin, 5496 v., 2640 read- 
ers, 15,566 circulation, $1502 income; Brant- 
ford, 12,655 v., 2260 readers, 73,270 circulation, 
$2877 65 income ; Chatham, 4186 v., 1106 read- 
ers, 17,623 circulation, $1754.48 income; Guelph, 
8204 v., 1008 readers, 49,675 circulation, $1944.40 
income ; Hamilton, 21,639 v., 10,762 readers, 
213,628 circulation, $14,102.89 income; Inger- 
soll, 2713 v., 700 readers, 15,740 circulation, 
$811.36 income; Simcoe, 3743 v., 501 readers, 
10,624 circulation, $886.25 income; St. Cather- 
ine’s, 1561 v., 2100 readers, 22,650 circulation, 
$1544.47 income (this library was destroyed by 
fire on Jan. 14, 1895); St. Thomas, 6267 v., 1182 
readers, 21,610 circulation, $1831.83 income; 
Toronto, 89,248 v., 42,788 readers, 535,729 cir 
culation $33,630 income; Waterloo, 5306 v., 850 
readers, 7811 circulation, $650.93 income; Wind 
sor, 4245 V., 1336 readers, 16,771 circulation, 


$4060.04 income. 





Paris. Bibliothéque Nationale, The library 
of the late Ernest Renan has been purchased 
by Mme. Calmann Levy, the widow of Renan’s 
publisher, and presented by her to the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, where it will be kept in a 
special room. The collection consists of about 
10,000 volumes, and is specially rich in Oriental 
and Biblical works. 

Scumipt, F. G.G. German manuscripts in the 
Library of Maihingen in Bavaria. (In Johns 
Hopkins University circulars. Feb., 1896. 
15: 40.) 3 col. 

This collection of mss. numbers about 1500. 
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| 
the long vacation, and many books have been 


Sydney, N. S. W. It is intended to form a | 


library association for Australasia, on lines simi 
lar to those of the American Library Associa- 


tion, Mr. H: C. Anderson, of the Public Li- | 


‘ 


brary of New South Wales, Sydney, is one of | 


the promoters of the project. 


Toronto, Ontario, Can. Education Dept. L. 
(p. 296-300 of rpt. of minister of education of 
Ontario for 1895). Added by purchase 430; 
total not given, Issued 7334, an increase of 
730 over 1894. 

The revised catalog of educational works and 
general literature in the library is nearly ready 
for press. A new catalog of the collection of 
Canadian books is needed, as this collection has 
grown largely since the first catalog was pub- 
lished in 18go. 

**Our collection of school reports and kindred 
documents is now very large and varied.” Itin- 
cludes the reports of the London school board 
from 1879 to 1894, those of the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, and school reports of the individual 
American states. 


Toronto, Ontario, Law Soc. of Upper Can- 
ada L. (Rpt.) Added 1301; total 28,761; attend- 
ance during the 222 evenings the library was 
open 3856. Expenditures $7730.21. 

A western addition to the library, with shelf- 
room for about 11,200 v., was completed during 


transferred to it. 
rHompson, Sir E. Maunde. The British Mu- 
seum, (In Zhe Leisure Hour, Feb. and 
March, 1896.) pp. 220-29 and 302-10. il. 
rhe first of these articles is on the origin and 
growth of the Museum; the second describes 
the departments. Both are very interesting. 
It may not be generally known that the first 
funds—nearly £100,000 — were raised by means 
of a public lottery. 100,000 tickets at £3 each 
were issued and £200,000 were allotted as prizes. 
The act that provided for the founding of the 
Museum provided for the lottery. 


PRACTICAL NOTE 
Book CoverINnG MACHINE, described in O/ 
ctal Gazette of the U. S. Patent Office, March 3, 
1896. 74:1263, 2'4 col. il. 

A SimpLe SHELVING IMPROVEMENT. — Willis 
K. Stetson, librarian of the New Haven (Ct.) 
Free Public Library, writes: ‘* We have lately 
put into use a simple device which gives us so 
much satisfaction that we recommend it to others, 
It is simply a box with top and bottom removed. 
Placing itin the middle of our ordinary shelves, 
we divide the shelf into three sections. Heavy 
tall books are thus rendered entirely manageable 
and one of the greatest culties in the treat- 
ment of large books on a movable system of 
numbering is entirely removed at little cost.” 





Gifts and Hequests, 


Canton (O.) P. LZ. By the settlement of a law- 


| suit, and the making of a new will by Mrs. 


Aultman, this library will ultimately come into 
the possession of the sum of $25,000. 
Hartford, Ct. Watkinson LZ. By the death of 
Mrs. Abbott, who was one of the Watkinson 
family, a further distribution of money will be 
made, which will bring about $7000 additional 


|} to the library. 


| 
| 





Hockessin, Del. By the will of the late Levis 
A. Lamborn, of Mill Creek, Del., the sum of 
$1000 is bequeathed to Taylor S. Mitchell, M.D., 
Enos Hooper, and Daniel W. Taylor, in trust, 
for the purpose of “‘ aiding in the endowment of 
a library, reading-room and lecture-room in 
Hockessin, to be named after those who con- 
tribute thereto, or such other name as the 
trustees select.” he sum is to be used ‘‘ to 
promote useful and liberal reading for the com- 
munity” in any way the trustees can best advise, 
until sufficient money is raised to make more 
effective provision. 

Omaha,(Neb.) P. LZ. F: F. Manderson, ex- 
U. S. Senator from Nebraska, at the expiration 
of his second term claimed the full quota of 
documents due him for his entire term of 12 
years. From these he picked out the most valu- 
able and sent them to the Omaha Public Li 
brary. They were carefully sorted in the base 
ment of the library building. Invitations were 
then sent to all the public and university li- 


braries in the state, and to many private col- 
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Topeka, Kan. W.K. Gillett, retiring gener- | as been appointed cataloger at the Ilion(N Y 
al auditor of the Santa .R has pledged P c | rary 
$1000 as a donation tothe peka Free Library Gay, Miss Helen K ff,a graduate of the 
The library now has a fund of $9 created by | New York State Library S class of 'o4 
gifts from generous people. 9s), has been appointed ariat the M 
Westminster, Vt. The little town of West- | Vernon (N. Y.) newly incorporated 
minster, with a population of about 1200, will | 0F4Ty- 
within a few receive $: ) for th Ha’ rep. Miss Gr 1 graduate of the 
erection and ma ice Ofafree library. The ratt Institute rary tr nt ‘ fy 
was made by Isaac Butterfield, who! gow librarian of the W an Institute ' 
years ago, leaving property in Boston | kers, N.Y. 
$50,000 in the hands of trustees, the 
income to be used for the benefit of his wife and HAt ‘G, Miss Marg tA BF ate of . 
two sons, and at their decease to revert to the | “e “4 ir instit tary b ol 
town of Westminster and be devoted to library +, Has be aT nte stat . ooo 
purposes. The widow died some years ago, one f the travelling libraries of the University of 
of the sons is dead, and the other is in an insan , 1g 
asylum at Worcester, Mass., so that the towns HARRISON, Joseph Leroy, librarian of the 
people are already looking forward tothe found- | Providence (R. | Athenwum. was on April 
ing of the library. The estate now amounts to | elected librarian of the Indianapol Ind.) Put 
over $100,000, c Library, succeeding Miss E. G. Browning 
Youngstown (Pa.) P. L. will receive from the | The school board, which controls the brary 
estate of the late Charles Dayton Arms, millior oted at that meet iry of the 
aire, the sum of $5000 for the purchase of books ibrarian from $18 it t 
Ihis is the only charitable bequest made in his | matter was postponed; it ume 
will, and is conditioned on the erection of a| ment to the rules giving hor « 
public library building within 10 years | to appoint or remove all y 
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is not yet definitely known whether Mr. Harri- 
son will accept the offered position. He is a 
graduate of Cornell and of the New York State 
Library School (class of 1893), and has studied 
at Heidelberg University. He isa member of 
the American Library Association, has been 
engaged as cataloger in several libraries, for 
two years past, has been librarian of the Provi 


dence Athenxum, and has contributed various | 


articles on library topics to periodicals. 


Jerrers, Mrs. Anne Burton, was appointed 
by Governor Lowndes librarian of the Mary- 
land State Library at Annapolis on March 30, 
and the state senate promptly confirmed the ap- 


pointment, although there was some discussion | 


whether a woman could hold office under the 
constitution of Maryland. Mrs. Jeffers was 
named in place of Mr. C. O. Melvin, with- 
drawn. ‘* To say that this last-day episede of 


the legislature of 1896 created a sensation | 


among the masculine spoilsmen around the 
state house is to put the case mildly, ” is the 


newspaper account of the appointment. It is 


quite likely that a legal contest will grow 
out of the appointment of Mrs. Jeffers, as 
Col. Luther H. Gadd, the present librarian, 
claims that the constitution does not recognize 
females as state officials and also that her ap- 
pointment was not made within the constitu- 


tional limit of so days from the beginning 
of the legislative session. The salary of the 
li} 


librarian is $1s0o per year, and a bond for 
$s000 must be furnished. Mrs. Jeffers is the 
daughter of Commodore William Nicholson Jef.- 
fers, who, from 1878 until his death in 1883, 
was chief of the Bureau of Ordnance of the 
U.S. Navy. Commod ore Jeffers entered the 
navy in 1840, and served both in the Mexican 
and in the Civil wars. A little over a year ago 
Mrs. Jeffers was a candidate for the postmaster- 
ship of Annapolis and almost received the ap- 
pointment 


Le Crone, Miss Anna L.,a graduate of the 
Pratt Institute library training class of 1895, 
has been appointed librarian of the Champaign 
(I1l.) Public Library. 


. , . | 
Macky, Miss Bessie Rutherford, assistant 


librarian and instructor in the library class at 
the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, died at her 
home in Philadelphia on April 4. Miss Macky, 
who has been connected with the institute since 
September, 1892, was a graduate of Wellesley 
College, B.A. 1889, and of the N. Y. State Li- 
brary School, B.L.S. 1892. She had many 
friends in the A. L. A. and the Pennsylvania 
Library Club, and her personal charm and par- 
ticular fitness for library work make her loss 
especially sad. The following resolutions were 
adopted by the faculty of the institute at a 
meeting on April 11, in her memory : 





That in the death of Miss Macky the institute has 
t an able officer and instructor of rare personal and 
mental endowment 

Miss Macky br ght to the discharge of her duties 

both as assistant brarian and as instructor of the 

brary ASS bra ‘ n ' | Znglish litera 

ture, the thorough « pment f llegiate and ~ 
fe tra united wit xtraordinary tale 





with that singular modesty which is the grace of one wt 
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' 


gives tothe daily work of life the best efforts of mind and 
] t the . t 








soul an ps nott v i¢ ex 
“Asan advocate and a produ ‘ gher ca 
tion of women, Miss Macky wa striking example of 
the fulfilment of the supreme rpose of that educat 
— namely, the city for spiritual enjoyment ar t 
unseifish creative activity 
*That while we sorrow for this youns fe, cut off 
the beginning of a career of great promise, we yet re e % 
that the quickening influence f her t t ear spir 
has touched our es and that sto all wl ha 
been privileged to k: a blessing and a 
inspiration.” 


i 

Sm1TH, Joseph P., state librarian of Ohio, has 
resigned his position, the resignation to take 
effect May 25. The resignation was entirely a 
matter of politics. 

Smitu, Miss Winifred B., an assistant at the 
Cambridge (Mass.) Public Library, has just 
been appointed first assistant in the Brookline 
(Mass.) Public Library. 

TyYLer, Miss Alice S., a graduate of the Ar- 
mour Institute library training class of 1895, 
has been appointed assistant at the C leveland 
O.) Public Library. 

WittraMs, Miss Sarah N., a graduate of the 
Armour Institute library training class of 1895, 
is librarian of the Charlotte (Mich.) Public 
Library. 


Cataloging and Classification. 


Boston P, L. Bulletin, v. 14, no. 4. January 

1896. Bost., 1896. 242-318 p. QO. 

This is the last issue of the /u//etin in its 
present form; henceforward monthly lists of ac- 
cessions will be issued, while the special biblio- 
graphical features that have formed so valuable 
a feature of the Aulictin will appear from time 
to time, either as part of the monthly lists or ir 
separate shape. 1 his number contains a classe 
list of recent accessions followed by author and 
title indexes; a continuation of the ‘* Chronolog- 
ical index of historical fiction,” covering Spain 
and Portugal, and an index to the contents of v. 
1-6 (new series) of the Bulletin. 


1 
] 
4 


Butte (J/ont.) F. P. L. Bulletin ; issued quarter- 
ly. v.1, no. 1, February, 1896. 16p.O 
Besides a list of additions for Jan.—Feb. 

contains a first instalment of a ‘‘ Supplement to ) 

catalogue,” cove ps A-Animal. 

CINCINNATI (O.) P. L. Bulletin of books added ; 
to the library {ead the year 1895. Cincin- 
nati, 1896. 92 p. Q. 

The usual yearly volume containing the four 
quarterly bulletins of the year, with author- 
index appended. 


Fitcusurc (A/ass.) P. L. Bulletin, v. 1, no. 3, 
Jan., 1896. 402 p. Q. 
‘* This is the first of a series of bi-monthly 
bulletins, to be published for free distribution.” 
It contains the numerous reading-lists on various 
subjects that have been printed in local papers 
from time to time; there are 45 such lists, rang- ) 
ing in size from 15 titles to (wo or more pages, : 
, | and covering a wide variety of topics. 
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HARTFORD ( 
14 p QQ, 
Concludes the list of 

litical economy, etc., t 


%.) P. L. Bulletin. January, 1896. 


books on socio! 
egun in the April 





The New Beprorp 
for March cont 
on Abraham L 
ature. 


Vass.) F. P. L. Bulletin 


ns reference lists nos. 3 and 4 
incoln, and Kindergarten liter- 





New Soutu Wat.gs P. L., ey. Guide to 


the catalogues of the reference library, with 





regulations for visitors and hints to readers 
and students, December, 1895. Sydney, Gov- 
ernment Printer, 1896. So p. 1.Q. 

Free access is allowed adult readers to the 
shelvesin the reference library, and this ‘‘ guide’ 
is a full and compact directory to the various 
books in the 10 main classes, into which the 
contents of the library are divided. Theclasses 
are distinguished by the letters A to K, books 
relating to Australasia having the letter M pre- 
fixed to the class-letter, The presses in each 
class bear the class-letter, and are numbered 
from 1 consecutively in each class; the shelves 
in each press are lettered from P to Z, to avoid 
confusion with the class-letters, and the books 
on each shelf are numbered from 1 up to 40, ac- 
cording to the size of the shelf. Thus Badger's 
‘** Statutes of New Zealand,” v. 1, is numbered 
MF 3S 1, which means class F, press 3, shelf 
S, book 1, in Australasian collection. The 
guide is, briefly, an alphabetic list of subject- 
headings followed by a class-number, and is in- 
tended to direct the reader at once to the group 
of presses containing books on the desired sub- 
ject. Ther lasses and their main subdivis- 
ions are prefaced to the guide or subject index 
proper, which includes, in close classification, 
classes, sub-classes, sections, and individual sub- 
jects. The list is interesting asa collection of 
subject-headings; it is clearly and well printed 
on one side of the paper only. Mr. Anderson, 
the librarian, has in preparation a classified dic- 
tionary index of all the books in the library 
which it is hoped to complete and publish this 
year. 

NEWCASTLE - UPON- TYNE (Zng.) P. L. has is- 
sued a 2-p. ‘‘Angler’s list,” recording the books 
on angling contained in the circulating and ref- 
erence departments of the library. 

Ors L. (Norwich, Mass.) Bulletin for March 
contains a ‘‘ Reference list for a course of study 
in elementary physics.” 














The Provipence (4. 7.) P. L. Bulletin for 
February devotes 11 pages to its ‘‘ Special 
catalogue no. 3” an interesting co-operative 
index of the periodicals, serials, annuals, et 
currently received by 14 librariesin Providence 
and six in its vicinity, giving the name of the 
library or libraries receiving each publication. 
Over 1000 periodical issues are thus listed, and 
the index cannot fail to be most useful to the 
local public. rhe reference-list in this issue 
(no. 27) is devoted to South Africa, and is 
almost a bibliography of the subject. 
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The SALEM P. L. Bulle r Marcl 
levotes its speci reading-lists to Fairy tal 
and mythology; Italy in the trott iry 
Charles Carlet ( I s Agas Asa 
Gray. 

The SKANDINAVISK ANTIQUARIAT of Coy 
hagen has issued a sales catalog f ( 
siderable collec f w s f y gre and 
travels. and t ks, ft et reiat s North 
and South America, whicl ac f it 
ness possesses a certain | 1ogra lir est 
and usefulness 
U. S. Navy De : I S lement t 

he catalogue, aut and title alph t: ad 

ditions fre Septen . t » L er 





WALTHAM (3 I for Februar 
cont es its sed list I tica 
economy and allied topics. 

Woburn (AZass.) P. L. Bulletin of acce 
December 1, 189 Mar 1,1 with n 
spectus of deeds. 10 p. QO 
The collection of deeds in the Woburn I 

brary numbers over s¢ nss. Of varied char 

acter, some f thy of no h lo mportance. 
rhe brief index ay nded to this | etin is 
compact as poss 2 ng simply the mame 
of the family concerned, and the years ¢ ered 
by the deeds. 

\ 

‘* Literary studies,” ed. 2, 1 I Josey 
Jacobs, is the same as } ‘Essays re 
views,” 1891, with the addition of three short 
essays on Tennyson, Stevenson, ar Secley. 
Full title of ‘* Essays,”’ etc., is: ‘*G: I M 
thew Arnold, Browning, Newman: essays and 
reviews from the Athencum,” pub. by D: Nutt 








P af 
In the Cenmtralila r iothek em, for 
Feb. - March, 1896, pp. I14-1 here is a 
valuable article by Max Lane « methods of 
ascertaining the Christian names of authors. 
The article is especially v able for catalogers 
dealing with authors using other European lan- 
guages than English It me ns, usually 
brief character tions, large number of 
ks to be consulted in different cases, and in 
lusion gives three tyr cases 
W. I. | 
h ng are f Ay Hare ¢ , ’ 
Cratty, Robert Irvin (Notes on the a t 
phenogams of Iowa 
Davis, C: Lukens (Brief history of the North 
Carolina troops the ntinental establis} 
ment 
Gates, Willey Francis (A te { great 
musicians) 
Ingalls, James Monroe (Ha | f prot 
ms in direct fire 


Kneass, Strickland Landis (Practice and the 
ory of the injector 
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Lukens, Herman Tyson (The connection be- 
tween thought and memory); 

MacDougal, Daniel Trembly (Irritability and 
movement in plants); 

Martindale, James Boyd (Martindale’s Amer- 
ican law directory); 

Reagan, Harry Clifton, jr. (Locomotive 
mechanism and engineering); 

Richardson, Milton T: (Practical blacksmith- 


ing); 
Tracy, S: M., and Earle, Franklin Sumner 
(Mississippi fungi). 


Bibliografn. 
Austin, Alfred. North, E. D. A bibliography 
of Alfred Austin. (In 74e Book Buyer, April, 


Betcium. Bibliographie nationale: dictionnaire 
des écrivains belges et catalogue de leur pub- 
lications, 1830 — 1880. Part 3. Brussels, 
Weissenbruch, 1896. p. 193-288, 8°. 2.50 fr. 

BerA.p1, H. La relieure du x1x® siécle. Partie 
yme; L’histoire dela relieure de 18744 1885 ; 





avec 76 heliogravures de Dujardin et Char- 
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sity. p. 4+ 90. 


| and Howard C. Warren, of Princeton Univer- 
| 
| 
| 


| 


This index is sent without charge to the sul 
scribers of the Psychological Review (Macmillan 


& Co.); it may be purchased separately for 75 
cents. The titles (1394) are classified under 


eight general headings, each of which is sub- 
divided. There is an index of authors. The 


compilers request the co-operation of writers 

and publishers in sending them notices of books 

or articles 

QuAKERS. ‘‘ Southern Quakers and slavery,” 
by Stephen B. Weeks (Johns Hopkins Press), is 
devoted (p. 345 — 362) to a bibliography of the 
subject. It is arranged under three headings: 

Original manuscript sources; Original printed 

sources; and Secondary authorities. 

Rivoiit, Duc de. Les missels vénetiens, leur 
description, illustrations, bibliographie: étude 
sur l'art de la gravure sur bois 4 Venise, de 

hschild, 180 


LAs 


1480 4 1600, Paris, J. R 


250 fr. 


TAYLOR, Bayard. Albert H. Smyth's ‘‘ Bay 


|ard Taylor” (American men of letters) contains 


a bibliography, pp- 2 It is divided into 


| three parts, as follows 1, Work: 2, Chronol 


reyre, et des fac-similes. Paris, Conquet, | 


° 


1896. 8°. 60 fr. 

Bune, W. Die lindliche Volks-Bibliothek: 
ein kritischer Wegweiser und Muster-Katalog, 
nebst Grundsticken und Winken zur Ein- 
richtung und Leitung. Berlin, Trowitzsch 
& Sohn, 1896. 92 p. 8°. 1m. 

Ciassics. Meader, Clarence L. The most es- 
sential books for a high-school classical libra- 
ry. (In Zhe School Review, March, 1896. 
+ > 149- 57+) 

Chis list, selected from about 120 authors, 
contains ‘‘the volumes which should first be 
selected and purchased” for the study of the 
Greek and Latin classics in high schools. 
Place, publisher, date, size, and price of each 
book are given. The list is based onthe ‘‘ List of 
books recommended for a high-school classical 
library by a committee of the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club,” a new edition of which is soon 
to be published by Macmillan. 

EpucaTION. Munro, Ja. P. The educational 
ideal: an outline of its growth in modern 
times. Lond., Isbister, 1896. 

A bibliography is appended to each chapter. 
Powe, G. H. Excursions in Libraria: being 

retrospective views and bibliographical notes. 


London, Lawrence, 1895. 288 p. 16°. net, 6s, 


PsYCHOLOGY The psychological index, no. 2 
a bibliography of the literature of psychology 
and cognate subjects for 1895; compiled by 

Livingston Farrand, of Columbia College, 


| 








ogy of the ‘‘ Poems of the Orient”; 3, Chron 

logical list of writings. 

TENNYSON. Shepherd, R: Herne. The bibli 
ography of Tennyson: a bibliographical list 
of the published and privately printed writings 
of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, from 1827 to 1894 


inclusive, with his contributions to annuals, 


magazines [etc.], i scheme for a final 
and definitive edition of the poet’s works. 
Lond., privately ted, F. Hollings, 189 





7+88 p. D. pap., § 


Anonnms and Psendonnms. 


‘* Essays on various subjects of taste, morals, 
and national policy,” by a Citizen of Virginia, 
is by 


8°, pp. 350, Georgetown, D. C., 1822, 
George Tucker. 

‘* The state sovereignty record of Massachu- 
setts,” by a Son of Norfolk, 8, pj 28, Nor 
folk, Va., 1872, is by Charles Harris. 

W: BEER 

Pembridge, ps. of the late John Petch Hewby, 
author of ‘‘ Whist, or Bumblepuppy?” and 
other books on whist. 


Warwick Thompson is the pseudonym under 
Which W. Pett Ridge made his first essay in 
fiction. Under this name he published in Lon- 
don in 1894 a volume of short stories called 
‘* Eighteen of them.” He has recently pub- 
lished under his own name ‘‘A clever wife” 
and ‘‘ The second opportunity of Mr. Staple- 
hurst.” 
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WISCONSIN SUPPLEMENT 


PFRAVELLING LIBRARIES 


IN FARMING COMMUNITIES 


By FrRANK A Hlur ‘S, Rat in Wi Free Libra mit 


HREE years ago the New York State Library 
began to send out from its home in Albany 
small libraries of 1 volumes each to various 
parts of the state These were called travelling 
libraries because each remained but six months 
ata place, and was then returned to the parent 
library to be exchanged if desired, and reshipped 
to another station. Each library was so com 
pletely equipped that it could be operated inde- 
pendently wherever it might be placed. They 
were loaned to properly accredited public libra 
ries and to communities without such libraries 


upon the petition of 25 resident tax; 


payers. 


After a time the rules were extended to include 
loans to accredited university-extension centres, 
and to study or reading clubs. Smaller libra- 
ries of 50 and even volumes have been 
made, and smaller communities have been 
served, and the tendency of the movement 
seems to be toward smaller libraries. A fee of 
five dollars is charged for each library of ro 
volumes, or three dollars for volumes, in 
consideration of which the state pays all ex 
penses of transportation. The fee is doubled 
if those who receive the library make any charge 
for the use of the books. The persons, institu 
tions, or societies borrowing a library from the 
state are responsible for any losses or injuries, 
however incurred. Printed catalogs, small 
enough to be held in ordinary envelopes, are 
supplied in numbers with each library. These 
contain the titles of the books, notes descriptive 
of their character or contents, and the rules for 
the guidance of the locai librarian and borrowers. 
As many of the more popular libraries have 
been duplicated 10 times, and all will keep 
travelling for years, the cost of printing for 
each journey of a library is but a trifling sum 
As tothe results obtained from these libraries 
I can do no better than to quote from an article 
written by Mr. W. R. Eastman, who manages 
them: 

‘* The record of the number of books taken 
by asingle reader is not complete in every case, 
but there has been a card that showed a list of 


38 charged to one name; others of 32, 31 





and 24. These records came from places where 
ooks had been very scarce, and the children 
that took them were very hungry for books 

rhere are six public libraries now in active 


operation that began by a petition for a travel- 


ng library. We look for many more, in time 
for the petitioners agree to push the scheme for 


a local library as soon as public interest will 


warrant Many other libraries have beer 
encouraged and enlarged by just these add 
tions to their resources. A new impulse for 
wholesome reading has been given in 14 
places, and the libraries sent on petitions have 
stirred communities to a new and earnest cor 

sideration of the necessity of providing books 
forthe people. It was shown them, too, what a 
library is, how it may be arranged and handled, 
how many attractive and excellent books may 
be had in these fruitful days, and how easy and 
good it is to have them, The records of li 
braries returned shows a circulation of 28,000, 


Phe 100 libraries still out must at the prevailing 


ww 


average have a circulation by this time of 1 
to 15,000 more. Making allowance for subject 
libraries in use we can safely say that 40,000 of 
these books have been read since the systen 
was put in operation a little more than tw 
years ago.’ 

In 1895 the Michigan legislature appropriated 


$2500 to buy books fora similar system to be 


worked from the state library at Lansing It is 
too soon now for definite figures, but the popu- 
larity of the scheme may be predicted from the 
fact that when the libraries were ready to go out, 
there were scarcely half enough to meet the 
demand. The Michigan libraries number 
volumes each, 

Ihe success of the New York plan has sug- 
gested to one of our own citizens, Hon. J. II. 
Stout, of Menomonie, a method of accomplish 
ing his purposes in somewhat similar lines 
He is a trustee of the Mabel Tainter Memorial 
Library in his home town. This library was 
built and is maintained by private gifts, and its 


privileges are free to any residents of Dunn 


county, and yet comparatively few books are 
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lrawn by people not living in Menomonie, be 
cause of the long trips necessary in getting and 
returning them. It occurred to Mr. Stout to 
build a library within a library at Menomonie, 
which should go out in instalments to reach 
eventually all the rural residents of Dunn 
yunty, and give them something of the same 
library privileges which are enjoyed by his fel 
low-citizens in Menomonie. He proposes to set 
at work 16 libraries of 30 volumes each, which 
are to make individual trips of four months 
They will go to small hamlets or isolated 
farming communities, where the people will form 
local library associations, and agree to take 
good care of them, and return them promptly 
and safely. Each association will have a sex 
retary, who will have responsible charge of its 
business and correspondence. Each library will 
be put up in a substantial bookcase, strong 
enough to endure many shipments, with double 
doors, lock, key, and rules and records so 
arranged that any intelligent person can man 
age its affairs with little trouble. 

Following the advice of the managers of the 
New York libraries, a fee of one dollar will be 
charged for each library, and, in consideration 


of this fee, Mr. Stout will pay all the charges of 
transportation. This fee may be paid by an in- 
dividual or by a neighborhood collection, but 
the books of the library must be free to all mem- 
bers of the community who will use them care- 
fully 

As the quotation made from Mr. Eastman 
shows, the New York travelling libraries were 
largely intended to lead to the establishment of 
permanent libraries, or to assist them, and such 
libraries cannot prove continuously popular and 
helpful unless they have occasional accessions 
of new books. Mr. Stout proposes to go to many 
communities so small that constantly growing 
permanent libraries are practically impossible, 
and to give them an ever-fresh supply of whole- 
some literature to inspire, instruct, cheer, and 
amuse, and to trust to the quickened taste and de- 
mand for good books to work out broader plans 
forthefuture. Inorder to elevate the home and 
sweeten and enrich the home life, he must get 
access to it, and this must be done, in compara- 
tively illiterate homes at least, through the child- 
ren. All the libraries will, therefore, be strong 
n good literature that is entertaining to all 
classes of children and young people The 
books of a sample library may show better than 
a general description the plan upon which these 
libraries will be made. They are as follows 


i 
‘Ivanhoe,’ ‘‘John Halifax [ wice - told 
tales,” ‘‘ Charles O'Malley,” ‘*‘Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,” ** Ramona,” ‘‘A war-time wooing, 
‘A singular life," ‘‘ Old-fashioned girl,” ** The 
ungle book, ‘Cruise of the ost,’ Little 
Jarvis,” ‘* Birds’ Christmas carol,” A ock 
of girls,” ‘‘ My Arctic journal, Lost in the 


ungle,” ‘‘ Mountains of California,’ Parkman's 


La Sa'le, ‘*‘ Norway” ry i the Nations), 
‘‘ Famous American statesmen,” Ball's ‘‘ Star- 
land,” ‘‘ First principles of agriculture,” ‘* Cy 
clopedia of games and sports,"’ ‘‘ Boston cook 
: American citizen,’ 
College 


book,” “Ivory king, 
‘*Franklin square song-book no. 1,’ 
songs,” S/. Nicholas (two bound parts 

While each library has only a few of the old- 
time favorites, and while many of the best chil- 
dren's books are omitted because they are found 
in nearly all the school libraries, it will readily 


be seen that a number of such libraries will 


in- 
clude a very wide range of the best popular 
books on all subjects of general interest. The 
library which follows the idea of the one de- 
scribed will probably include a volume of 
Dickens, one upon an ancient statesman, and 
one upon hygiene or botany, and one, probably 
upon some popular phase of social science. 

] 


plans, Mr. Stout called 


upon the Wisconsin Library Commission for 


In working out his 


counsel as to the details of management: and as 
a representative of the commission and of Mr 
Stout, I visited many of the country schools and 
rural communities of Dunn County under the 
guidance of the county superintendent, Miss 
Brickley, whose enthusiastic support of the plan 
will be a great help in preparing the way for it 

We were requested to find whether the people 
wanted the books enough to take good care of 
them, and,'if so, what books were most desired 
and what volumes were most frequently to be 
found in the home and school libraries. We had 
no difficulty in finding that people wanted the 
books. Instead of asking questions we were set 
at work answering them as soon as our mission 
became known. ‘* Howcan we get a library 
‘* How om can we get it?’’ came promptly 
after the first surprise 

In nearly every school we found asmall school 
library with two or three books of reference, a 
few of information supplementary to the text- 


books, and a few read 


able books of general in 
terest for children. In these country districts 
the annual additions to the libraries range from 
three to six or eight volumes, and the new 


books are soon read through, though all the 
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rHE STATE NORMAL TRAVELLING CATALOGER. 


By AGNES VAN VALKENBURGH, Ca 


In the work of the libraries with the schools, 
in the earlier history of the movement, librari- 
ans became aware that the difficulties lay not so 
much with the children as with the instructors, 
most of whom came from small towns which 
had no libraries, and so were not familiar with 
books and their uses. In order to remedy this 
unfortunate state of affairs, it was considered 
desirable to give the teachers some instruction 
in the uses and possibilities of a library. 

In 1891, there were in Wisconsin five normal 
schools in different parts of the state, from which 
the supply of teachers is largely drawn. Each 
of these schools possessed a library of from 
1000 to 2500 volumes, selected more or less at 
random, and no attempt at classification or 
cataloging had been made. 

In July of that year, largely through the efforts 
of Mr. F. A. Hutchins, the regents of the nor- 
mal schools “ appropriated a sufficient sum for 
the purpose of arranging, classifying, and cata- 
loging all these libraries according to a common 
system, and to secure for this work a competent 
person who could be trusted to put them in such 
shape that the successive classes of normal 


school students, when they leave school, will 
necessarily have received some training in the 


use and management of books for educational 


purposes. 

The next month the writer of this article was 
given charge of this pioneer effort, for nowhere 
to our knowledge had a like work been done. 

The Cutter classification, number 4, was 
adopted, and during the school year of 1891 —92 
the libraries at Milwaukee, Oshkosh,and White- 
water were provided with dictionary card cata 
logs and card shelf-lists. The subject-work 
was done very minutely and carefully, the more 
so as in the smaller towns there were no free 
public libraries. 

During the entire time spent at the schools 
the personal work with the students was re- 
garded as of primary interest, and no pains were 
spared to make them feel at liberty to call upon 
the cataloger, either for he!lp in preparing papers 
or for supplementary reading. The presidents 
of all the schools were much interested in the 
work, and their consideration made smooth 
many a rough path. 

The following year, on the resignation of the 
cataloger, the work was placed in the hands of 
Mrs. Sarah H. Miner, who added to her interest | 





taloger, Milwaukee Public Libra 


several years of experience as librarian at Mus 
kegon, Mich. She completed the work first au- 
thorized by reorganizing the libraries at Platte- 
ville and River Falls. 

When the sixth school was started at Stevens 
Point, one of the first things President Pray de- 
sired was a good library and a trained person 
‘to start it right."" Miss Lizzie Swan, who re- 
ceived her training at the Armour Institute, was 
secured for the position. The other schools 
having had large appropriations for books during 
the past year, have also desired her services, and 
she is at present at work in the Milwaukee 
school, having just finished cataloging the new 
books at Whitewater. It is hoped by the friends 
of the work that the final result will be that the 
office of superintendent of the normal school li- 
braries may be made a permanent position. 

We have been in correspondence recently with 
the presidents of the various schools and they 
are unanimous in saying that the work done in 
their libraries has added to the efficiency of the 
schools, that the teachers take more interest in 
the books because they find it possible to get at 
what they want more readily than could other- 
wise be done ; that the students use the library 
more, and much more intelligently than for- 
merly. 

In five of the schools, librarians have been ap- 
pointed who catalog the ordinary additions to 
the library, though in some cases the librarian 
also acts as secretary to the president. In one 
school the work is done by one of the profes- 
sors. 

Each of the presidents gives it as his opinion 
that it is an absolute necessity that the work 
shall be organized by some person of library 
experience, ‘‘in order to insure full inaugura- 
ticn of a plan that at once multiplies the uses of 
the individual library through an approved de 
tail organization and makes each library an 
auxiliary of others when required.” 

This, briefly, is a history of the work done. 
Its influence no one can measure. In 1893-04, 
there were 1350 students attending the normal 
schools. These will go out to hundreds of com- 
munities, as the bringers of light to the coming 
generation, and if this vast body of missionaries 
has a firm belief in the power of books and a 
knowledge of their use, what may we not hope 
for the future of the library movement in the 
State 








LIBRARY OF THE STATE HISTORICAI 
SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN 


WISCONSIN had an historical society while 


was still in the territorial stage As the result 
of agitation begun in the columns of the Min 
eral Point Democrat, in October, 184 thre 


years before Wisconsin was admitted to the 
Union —a society was formed at Madison, the 
capital, in October, 1846, by delegates in at- 
tendance on the first constitutional convention 
Most of the principal men of the territory were 
present at the initial meeting of the associatior 

the purpose of which was ‘‘to collect from the 
pioneers then alive such facts in regard to the 
early history of Wisconsin as they might pos- 
sess, as well as to treasure up those concerning 
the future.” 

But while the enthusiasm at this meeting was 
great, n one gave the matter any further at 
tention; no records were kept no money was 
paid into the treasury, no work was performed. 
‘hus the first organization of the society may 
be considered as having died when the gave 

vunded for adjournment. 

On the 30th of January, 1849, 19 days after 
the opening of the first session of the state 
legislature in Madison, 150 persons, chiefly 
members of the legislature, formed a State 
Historical Society, the previous existence of the 
old society being ignored. Governor Dewey 
was chosen president of the society. The list 
of vice-presidents comprised one from each 
county in the state. I. A. Lapham, the distin 
guished scientist and antiquarian, was elected 
secretary, but he was able to give no time to the 
work. Public addresses were given before the 
society in 1849, 1850, and 1851, by 7 
citizens of the new state. The pamphlet <¢ 
courses were sent out to a dozen other learned 
societies, and a library of 5 
slowly accumulated —the books being state 
laws, legislative journals, miscellaneous publi 
locuments, two volumes of the Transactions 
of the American Ethnological Society, and a 
volume of American bibliography. The mea 
gre collection was contained ina small glass 
faced case, kept on a table in the governor's 
office, and this case is now exhibited as a cur 
osity in the society’s museum, 

It was evident that the society would never 
amount to anything at this rate of progress. 
Somebody must devote his entire time tothe work. 
Lyman C, Draper, of Philadelphia, who had a! 
ready spent about 15 years in the accumulation 
of materials for Western history, was chosen sex 
retary, and at once entered with enthusiasm upon 
the undertaking of accumulating books, relics 
and curiosities for the museum, portraits for 
the gallery, and documents for publication in 
the Wisconsin Historical Collections. By the 
ciose of the year 1854 thesecretary was able to re 
port to the society the acquisition of 1000 vol 
umes and 1000 pamphlets and documents -—a 
remarkable showing, compared with the 5 
books which had been the product of the f 
years preceding his administration, Onthe first 

f January, 1856, Daniel S. Durrie, of Albany, 
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prominent 





volumes was 


ve 


N. Y., was chosen as the secretary's lieuter 


the title of librar being g t e othe 
Mr. Durrie held this usef and honorable pos 
tion for over 36 years until his death, August 
2 He was succeeded by Isa S. B 
ev, who for years | een! chief assistan 
The s n se r g gisiative 1. t 
€ S grew i € neari © € t 
€ € ot ¢ i r> tist } ! i 
P In ] ‘ ‘ , , 
r portrait ¢ ery and st Ww c 
ed by authority of evislature 
especia re ire f¢ Y tt 
g of the apit [he rat rease Wa 
such that ’ { t years t ese 
larters were tight f 1>y rds { 
volumes, pampt S, ar c s were piled 
t-of-the-way nersandr msthr gi t 
ipitol, there being no space to shelve or s 
ay them 
In December, 1534, a transfer was made, the 
society being given the second, third, ar fourt 
ors of one f the two large transverse wing 
rdered by the legislature gf 1881 tobe att ¢ 
to the capito 
Secretary Draper resigned his position 
January ¢ 87, with a record of years of 
ar s labor int alf of the state eing s 
eeded by the writer hereof 
Fre the rst he Wi ns legislatur 
ide appropriations with which to rchase a 
essions eet the greater part of the 1 re 
expenses, and pay the salaries of the secretary 
ind Drarian The relations! p of the s ety 
to the state is not generally understo ven in 
Wisconsin $y statute, the society whict 
operates under a legislative charter granted 
1853, is the trustee of the state, and hold 
property for the commonwealt! Itcan neither 
sell nor give away any of the property it th 
holds in trust, nor remove any of it from t} 
capitol without special consentof the legislature 
[The machinery of the society serves to remove 
the management of this en erprise from pa 
tisan control For 43 vears there has not been 
even a sus] n of ** politics” in the cor t 
ts affairs The official interests of the commor 


vealth are looked after by the governor, secre- 


tary of state, and state treasurer, who are \ 
Aw? tomembers of the executive comn 
tee and serve on its n t import ‘ I 
mittees 

The society is ictively eneagred sever 
lepartments of reseat and imulation, t 
a fairly-e pped historical and ethnographic 
museum, a portrait gallery of Wisconsin wor 
thies and numerous pieces of rtrait Statuary 
About persons visit the gallery a 

seum annual Yet, whatever reputatior 
the society may have won among scholars has 


been chiefly the outgrowth of its librarv; in this 


it takes great interest and is doing , om 
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of its library, in seven volumes ; the proceed 
ings of its annual meetings; two special class 
catalogs, one containing titles of Books on 
the United States civil war and slavery,” and 
the other an exhaustive ‘‘ Bibliography of Wis- 


consin authors"; three editions of its portrait 
gallery catalog; and numerous historical pam- 
phlets 


rhe Wisconsin Historical Library now num 
bers about 100,000 volumes and 85,0co0 pam- 
phiets. The average annual increase is 4ou 
volumes and 3500 pamphlets In 1866 Mrs. 
Otto Tank, of Fort Howard, gave us the library 
f her father, a scholarly Amsterdam clergy 
man named Van der Meulen. The Tank library 
ccnsists of 50co old and rare volumes, mostly in 
the Dutch language — probably the largest col 
lection of Dutch books in the United States 
Nearly half of them are richly bound in vellum, 
and many are profusely illustrated with 17th 
century copperplate engravings ; in the collec- 
tion are numerous Bibles, atlases and charts, 
old editions of the classics, early lexicons and 
historical works. These old Dutch books are 
among the most precious of our treasures. 
Recently, many of the atlases and works of 
travel and description have been of great value 
to the national commission investigating the 
Guiana-Venezuela boundary, important contem 
porary evidence of the Dutch occupation of 
Venezuela having been discovered therein 

The principal daily and weekly newspapers 
of the state are sent gratis to the library for 
binding and permanent preservation. An an 
notated catalog of our newspaper files is now in 
course of publication. 

Regarding the scope of the society's library, I 
may explain that it is a general reference li- 
brary, with the lines of local and general Amer- 
ican and English history, economics, sociology, 
and description developed with special care. 
On account of the proximity of the University 
of Wisconsin, about 90 per cent. of our read 
ers are students from that institution, and in 
purveying for the state historical library their 
wants are taken into consideration. The uni- 
versity historical seminaries and some special 
classes in that line of work are given the use 
of rooms adjoining the library. 

In addition to the university students, spe- 
cialists from all parts of the West and South 
may be found in the state historical library. 
During the past year historical investigators from 
several of the Atlantic states, North and South, 
have sought our shelves chiefly to consult our 
manuscript collection, which now embraces 
some 600 stout folio volumes. These are 
particularly rich in material for the history 
f the West and South during the Revolutionary 
war and the War of 1812-15, and for the his 
torv of the fur trade in the old Northwest. 

So rapid has been the growth of the society's 
collections, that the present quarters in the 
capito!, thought in the autumn of 1854 to be 
ample for a generation to come, soon proved 
inadequate in extent; at this writing, but 12 
years later, the state of congestion is so great 
that the readers and officials are sadly cramped ! 
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for room, and books are being piled ceiling 
high. Moreover, the capitol is badly con 
structed in every way, and in no sense fire- 
proof; while the state government needs for 
its own purposes the space now cccupied by the 
society. 

After eight years of agitation, the legislature 
of 1895 came to the rescue of the society and 
voted an appropriation of a tenth of a mill or 
the assessed valuation of the state, for three 
years, amounting in the aggregate to 2180,c¢ 

for the purpose of erecting for its 1 
lious, fire-proof building, on an 





moa F I 
adjoining the main campus of the state univer 
sity. The ground, a plot 264 feet square, worth 
$45,0c0, was donated by the university regents 
Plans submitted by Ferry & Clas, the architects 
of the new Milwaukee Library-Museum build 
ing, have just been adopted for the new build 
ing; and it is expected that ground will be 
broken about the ist of July next. It is hoped 
that we may be able in 1898 to celebrate the 
semi-centennial of Wisconsin's statehood by 
moving into our new quarters 

The structure will be built of some light 
colored stone, and will be capable of at once 





housing 300,c00 volumes the large reading- 
room, somewhat after the fashion of that at 
Cornell, will seat 250 or 300 pers: ns ; there w 

| be large and well-lighted offices and work 
rooms for the staff, several seminary rooms, a 
lecture-hall, toilet-rooms onevery floor, abicycle 
storage room on the ground floor, unpacking 


and bindery rooms, and over a occupying 
the fourth floor, a large museum and art gallery 
In the stack will be abundant room for specia 
students ; an electric lift will run through the 
six stories of the stack, and a passenger eleva- 
tor will in the central rotunda take persons t& 
the gallery and museum. It is designed t& 
supply the new bui'ding with the most obvious 


of modern improvements, such as a private tele 
| phone system to every room, electric lighting, 


the best stack system obtainable, reference 


| books onthe side-walls of the reading-rcom, ar 


special rooms for consu!tation of maps, pericd 


| cals, newspaper files, and manuscripts. 


The building is so des'gned that it can readily 
be enlarged atany time. Probably, before the 
present part is finished, the legislature wil! ex 
tend the appropriation so that accommodations 
for the overcrowded state university library 
may be placed under the same roof. This would 
be done by extending the reading-room, build 
ing offices for the university library staff, and a 
separate stack for the use of their collection ; 
although doubtless two floors of this stack would 
at first be allotted to the Historical Society, 
which willsoon need the room. The building 
thus completed would cost $360,000 and house 
600,000 volumes. When the time comes, as it 
surely will, although in the next generation, a 
further extension is planned for, by p'acing a 
long transverse stack at the rear of a!], leaving 
an inner court ; this would carry the capacity of 
the building, on the same ground, up tor ‘vo,- 
ooo volumes 

RevuBEN GOLD THWAITES, Secretary 
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LIBRARY OF WISCONSIN 


He State Library had its origin in the ge 

iS appropriation of > ut of the general 
treasury, by Conagres mntained in the 17th 
se 1 ol the orga act, creating e territory 
f Wisconsin At th St session of the ter 
rial legislature, held in Bel nt in 1836, a 

nt resolution was adopted, appointing the 
lion. John M. Clayton, of Delaware (throug 
hose instr entality the clause in the organi 


act making the appropriation was inserte 

Hon. Lewis F. L of Missouri, Hon. G. W 
Jones, then delegate in Congress from this ter 
ritory (which at that time included what now 





stitutes the state of lowa as well as Wiscor 


1), and Hon. Peter Hill Engle, the speaker of 


the first territorial house of representatives, a 





ymmittee to select purchase a library for 





the us¢ the territory, and authori r them 
to draw the sum appr priated yr that purpose: 
from the federal treasury Mr. Engle was the 
active member of the committee, and made the 
selections and purchases, with the approval of 
the other members. James Clarke, publisher 


of the Belmont Gazette, and first territor 


printer, was the first librarian. 


[he first appropriation by the state to replen 
ish the rary was made in 13s! he sum of 
$2 was then appropriated to be expended, 

t } 


under the direction of Gov. Dewey, in the pur 





chase of law-books. Sut tly, in 1854, the 
sum of $3000 was appr 1 for law and 
miscellaneous works ; and the additiona 
appropriation of }1000 was made tor the same 
purpose, together with a standing appropriation 

f $250 for such additions to the law and mis 


cellaneous departments of the library as might 
from time to time be deemed desirable 
In 1864 the annual appropriation was ir 





reased to$ and two years later the additi 

sum of > was placed at the disposal of the 
governor tor the purpose of supplying deficien 
cies in the law department. These appropr 
tions were continued until 1577, when the an- 
nual appropriation was increased to $15 


Ihe purchase of miscellaneous works for the 
ntinued in 18¢ In 
1875 the miscellaneous works were transferred 
to the State Historical Society 


rary was virtually dis« 


Since that time the annual appropriation has 
been increased to $2500; the salary of the li 
brarian to $2 ' a messenger, who acts as 
assistant yrarian, has been provided for at a 
salary of $qo [he appropriation is used 
solely for the purchase of books, all the inci 
i 


lental expenses of the iibrary being met by the 
general fund the state. The additions by ex 
ange for the supreme court reports, statutes 
etc., of other states are nearly equal to those 
ybtained by purchase I 
the library is 776 volumes; the annual in 
crease is about 1000 volumes a year. 
In 1878 the position of librarian was taken « 
of politics by the transfer of the appointir 
power from the governor to the justices of the 





he present strength of 


supreme < rt and the attorney-general, wh 
are fheto trustees of the library Nx hange 
has been made in the position since 187¢ 

JOHN R, BERRYMAN, 





HI MILWAUKEE LIBRARY I 1 
BUILDING 

THe Milwaukee Library-Museun ‘ 
he result of an evolution which ha pie 
eariy years in re g {s prese eve t 
nent. Westerr ties fin nperative need s 
nany { rovements in a vt 
short per t etha nsiderat clay e 
ensues belore s I t g can be pr ¢ for 
even alter its necessity is re rf e In the 
year 4 u e-half the esent te f the 

Iding was ght ndet ( 1 of the 

nmocna and in Noven { the same 
year t raria ar a ref senta ¢ { the 

seum were it atourotir ect among 
he best-known buildings for brary and on 
seum purposes 

[The observa s made at tt tin ne 
with ser s study of the needs of the two inst 
tions, were recorded in a report » the trus 
tees ketch plans i ling, which seeme 
the best possibile solution of the roblem a 


then existe were added 

rhe chief value of these plans seems 
been that they served to demonstrate t 
were interested that the lot then assigr 
building w as hopelessly inadequate for 





to have 





w?G 
the pur 
property 
adjoining 
giving 


4 Suitable 


ans were 
es, while 
architects 


d the key 


t . \s a const ience, in rS8gt the 
was nearly doubled by the purchase of 
lots on the north and also on the east 
certainty of sufficient provision for 
bui'ding 

After this purchase further sketch-] 
made by the librarian, and these sketch 
hey were not allowed to hamper the 
n their study of the problem, furnishe 

the solution which was finally reached. 

Ihe site, as finally completed, is a 
and commanding one, lying at the su 
gradual ascent of a half mile from t 


which flows through the business cent 
city. The building oc« 
half of a sq 


between the business and residence { 


t 


es the whol 


iare which is now the divid 


re of the 


e south 





the town It faces due south on e of the 
widest avenues of the city rhe situation 

as has been said, somewhat west of the business 
centre of the city, but is east ar of the 
centre of population, and is easily 1 fron 


tr ' 

all directions by electri ar lines. 
he double pur se of the | lding 
mon under just such relations as the t 
tutions, the Public Library and the P1 


seum, bear t one another. Koth a 
municipal control, and ea governe 
independent, co-ordinate ard of trust 





S uncon 
wo insti 
iblic M 
re under 
1 by an 


ees, ha 


ing but two member n common, those wh« 
represent the put scl lI system, the president 
of the sch | board and the superintendent f 

noo's, 

The t jing has been erected, so far as it 

mpleted, by the two boards acting together as 
a joint board in the utmost harmony ar good 
feeling 

Early in the discussion concerning the | 
posed building the attention of some of thetr 
tees was attracted by the library building of the 


' 1 f 


g 


showed the influence this building 





University of Leipzig, and many of the localde 


ns submitted In the competition for plar 
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cepted design, made by Ferry & Clas, of Mil 
waukee, was undoubtedly thus affected, but a 
careful comparison of the cuts of the two build- 
ings lessens the sense of resemblance between 
them. Both are buildings on classic lines, with 
three stories and basement, but the Milwaukee 
building shows far more influence of the Italian 
school than the German building, and the addi- 
tion of the low dome, which was so successfully 
used in some of the best of the World's Fair 
buildings, adds beauty and distinction to the 
design, 

[he material used is an Indiana limestone, 
known as buff bedford. It is a warm light 
gray in color, not dark enough to obscure the 
charming effects of light and shade which are 
brought into play in classic architecture, and of 
fine enduring grain for the carvings of the rich 
Corinthian ornament. 

The dominant feature of the building is the 
entrance in the centre of the Grand avenue 
front. This accentuation is architecturally cor- 
rect, because it is in harmony with the spirit of 
the building, for only in this entrance, and the 
rotunda to which it leads, do the two institu- 
tions occupy common ground. From the rotun- 
da the museum-rooms open toward the west and 
the library-rooms open to the north and east. 

Across the whole facade of the building, which 
is 25 feet back from the street, is a terrace, 
enclosed by a balustrade at the streetline. This 
terrace, with a flight of eight broad steps, 
secures beauty and dignity of approach. Three 
arched entrances lead into a vestibule, which 
itself opens by three large doorways into the 
rotunda. 

The rotunda is the commonground of the two 
institutions, the centre where all visitors to the 
great building will enter. Here they will form 
their first impressions, and from this point they 
will gradually divide as they seek the various 
departments of both institutions. Here, there- 
fore, have been massed the most impressive 


architectural effects of the building. It is cer- | 


tainly indefensible to cripple the working con- 
venience of a public building in the desire to 
reach architectural perfection. It is no less in- 
defensible to forget that a silent, ever-present 
emphasis on the dignity and beauty of the 
purposes of such a building may be expressed 
in the beauty and dignity of the building itself. 

The drift of casual sight-seers through the 
working-rooms of a library is a serious inter- 
ference in their legitimate work, but the ex- 
terior, always, and in this building the rotunda 
also, may be as beautiful as possible without dis- 
turbing any one or clogging the wheels of busi- 
ness. 

The finish of the rotunda is to be in old con- 
vent Sienna marble, and the ornament, while 
not elaborate, is rich and fine. The floor of 
marble mosaic in fancy colors is especially de- 
signed by the architects in harmony with the 
general treatment of the building. Two mas- 
sive and beautiful stairways rise between the 
columns which support the dome and lead tothe 
galleries of the rotunda and to the upper floors 
of the building. Two passenger elevators also 
give easier access to the same floors. 
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Directly north of the rounda, entered by thie 
large doorways, is the delivery-room or foyer of 
the library, the centre of the busiest life of the 
library. This delivery-room is one story only 
in height, with elliptical panelled ceiling, and is 
lighted only by skylight. The room is of fine 
proportions, and while no sacrifice of cor 
venience has been made, wil! be attractive and 
impressive. The finish is of Numidian marble, 
such woodwork as is used being of mahogany, 
and this, with simple but harmonious wall treat 
ment, will present a rich, warm coloreffect. 

Poilet-rooms for assistants communicate ci- ” 
rectly from this room, although dressing: rooms 
are equipped in a different part of the building. 

The floor is a plain mosaic with dots, witha 
deep red field and border similar to that of the 
rotunda. 

As accessories to the delivery-room, on the 
left is situated the children’s room, on the right 
the public catalog-room, the two being of equal 
size, giving at once symmetry and convenience. 

In the children’s room, which is so placed 
that it may be controlled, when desirable, from 
the main counter in the delivery-room, much of 
the most valuable work of the library will be 
done. Opening as it does from the main deliv- 
ery-room, where extreme quiet is neither nec- 
essary nor possible, there need be no dread that 
the happiness of the young folk in it will be any- 
thing but a pleasure to those who are unfortu 
nate enough to have outgrown its attractions 
and privileges. 





The public catalog-room, where there is & 
need for quiet, is separated from the children's , 
room by the whole 60 feet of the delivery-room, 
and there the searcher for clues may toil through 


card catalogs and printed lists in stillness. 

This room is directly accessible from the de- 
livery-room to the assistants behind the counter 
and on the other side from the reference-roc m. 
It is divided from the catalogers’ rooms by a 
corridor only. Itstill remains to be determined 
whether the information-desk will be most use- 
ful in this room orin the foyer. Both the chil- 
dren’s room and the catalog-room are lighted by 
strong, direct north light. 

Directly north of the delivery-room, opening 
into it by four ample doorways, is the book- 
stack, in form half a hollow square. This form 
was dictated partly by convenience, partly bv 
the exigencies of the building lot. The north 
wall of the east wing of the book-stack is on the 
lot line, and in order to be safer from possible 
unknown neighbors of the future it seemed wise 
that the north wall of the entire library wing of 
the building should be an unperforated fire wall. 
The present form of the stack seems to give at 
once very convenient access from the delivery- 
room and to provide perfect light. 

The levels of the building lot made possible 
an advantageous arrangement of the floors of 
the stack. The street upon which the eastern 
side of the building faces slopes rapidly away 
toward the north, and the courts of the building 
are to be excavated to the levels of this street. 
This results in the possibility of placing two 
floors of the stack below the floor of the delivery- 
room and still to keep them entirely above 
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ground, dry and light. For the present but 
four floors of the stack will be constructed 
two below the delivery-room, one on a level 
with it, where, of course, the most used books 
will be concentrated, and one above Piers, 
foundations, and all supports are planned fora 
future possibility of 10 stories of stack, which 
will only then reach the height of the mair 
building. 

As the stack wing is nowhere visible from the 
street its exterior appearance has been of no 
importance, and it has been possible to build it 
in exact accordance with internal convenience 
without marring the building. 

Each floor of the stack wil] shelve about 40,00 
volumes. No aisle is less than three feet in 
width, and the main aisles are four feet wide. 
Whatever shelving is adopted will allow study 
nooks to be formed by removing sections of 
shelves, if necessary, wherever it seems desira- 
ble throughout the stack. 

Each floor of the stack is to be a separate 
story, with individual heating and ventilating 
flues, so that there may be no question of freez- 
ing on the first floor and broiling on the tenth 
Proper stairways and service elevators are pr 
vided 





Eastward 


from the rotunda proceeds an amp'e 
corridor, passing the public catalog-room and 
leading to the great reference reading-room on 
the north and to the cluster of administration 
rooms on the south. 

The reference-room will be a noble room, fine 
in proportion, beautiful and dignified in treat 
ment, but not elaborate in decoration. Itis § 
feet in length by ‘4 feet in breadth; 32 feet in 
height in the centre, being divided at the outer 
edge by a gallery supported by columns rhe 
north wall of this room, a heavy, unpierced fire 
wall, is occupied by twin fireplaces, which, with 
wainscoting and columns, are of St. Baum mar 
ble; the wood-work is of curly birch. 

Opening out of the western side of the room 
is a small stack for sets of bound periodicals 
and such portions of the reference library as 
cannot be shelved in the room itself. From 
this stack a bridge is to span the court between 
it and the main stack-room of the building, giv- 
ing easy communication between these two de- 
partments of the library. 

The gallery of the reference-room will be 
available for special collections, and will be 
reached only by astairway situated between the 
reference-room and the public catalog-roon 
so that access to it may be controlled by atter 
ants in either room. 

The configuration of the ground spoken of in 
connection with the stack-room gives certain 
advantages to the reference-room also The 
sharp declivity of Eighth street makes it ur 
desirable for heavy traffic, especially as the next 
street west is a perfectly level-paved thorough 
fare, thus giving less than the ordinary confu 
sion ofacitystreet. Besides this, the high base- 
ment necessary gives all the effect of a second 
story situation, thus gaining additional quiet 

South of the main corridor are the adminis 
tration-rooms of the library, the cataloger's 
room being directly opposite the public catalog- 
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THE HISTORY OF A MODEL LIBRARY. 

MANY towns in Wisconsin are waiting for 
some wealthy citizen to build and endow a 
library. Libraries thus founded are not the 
best. The library that grows out of the sacri 
fices of the people the one which they unitedly 
labor for —is the most efficient. When, from 
small beginnings, they have gained a fair library, 
when they have learned by experience to manage 
it wisely, it will attract gifts. 

As an illustration of this, the history of the 
Williams Free Library at Beaver Dam may be 
used. In 1884 Beaver Dam had a population of 


somewhat less than 4000. A number of fruit- 
less efforts had been made to establish alibrary. 
In the summer of that year a number of citizens 
met to discuss the advisability of getting a vote 
on the question of establishing a library under 
the state law. It was finally agreed that such a 
proposition would be defeated unless publi 


sentiment could be educated by a practical illus- 
tration of the blessings flowing from such a 
library. A popular subscription of $1200 was 
raised, the individual subscriptions ranging from 
$2 to $50; the use, rent free, of a room in the 
city hall was obtained; $700 was expended in 
books and a library was opened on the first day 
of December. The room was opened two after 


noons and evenings of cach week It was free, 











































and people were not only invited but urged to 
draw books The superintendent of schools 
secured the active co-operation of the teachers, 
and thus the children carried the books into 
many homes which could not be reached by 
other means. After four months of this object 
teaching, in April, 1885, the citizens, by a vote 
of two to one, decided to accept and maintain 
this library as their own. 
It soon became necessary to keep the library 
pen three afternoons and three evenings of 
each week and Saturday mornings. Societies 
for active library work were formed and a refer- 
ence department began to grow. Children and 
their elders were allowed access to the shelves, 
ind tables were placed to give all opportunities 
for study. With a few leaders, general reading 
gave place to study, and habits of independent 
research were developed. The use of indexes 
and of the best reference-books became more 
common, and fellow-students learned from each 
other how to glean needed knowledge more 
uickly and accurately. | 
[he room became crowded, and in 1886 the 
common council, in addition to levying the an- 
nual tax, purchased a building adjoining the city 
hall and gave the library the use of a much larger 
room. The children drew their parents in in 
creasing numbers, and the wider demand made 








comfortable work 

In April, 1890, one of the leading citizens 
Hon. J. J. Williams, who had been quiet 
watching the loving care with which the poor 


boys and girls carried the books to and from the 


brary, said to the board of directors ‘It ye 
will secure a suitable site I will expend $25,0 
in erecting a library building and give it to the 
city. Ihe offer was quickly accepted, and an 
excellent site in the heart of the city was bought 
by the common council at a cost of 





Ihe vote to make this purchase was unanimous 


and hearty, and was cordially endorsed by 
citizens. Before the building was com; l 
another citizen, William Drown, had left to the 
library, at hisde 
And thus through the influences of its owr 
kindly beneficences this library won in one year 
$47,000 in cheerful gifts, besides the annual tax 
levy. Five times this sum given without the 
aid and co-operation of the people would not 
have made this institution of so much worth t 
the mass of citizens. 

While a grateful public has inscribed on the 








,» 210,000 as an endowment. 


beautiful building ‘‘ Williams Free Library 
and has placed a tablet in its portals to the 
memory of Mr. Drown, it still feels a sense of 
ownership and a pride of possession that make 
its halls and treasures a common property anda 
common blessing. 

THE LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN WIS 

CONSIN 


[HE three great agencies in the developr 
of pub libraries in Wisconsin have been tl 
lyceum, private benefaction, and the press 


lo the popularity of the lyceum of a gener 


tion ago may be attributed the establishment of 
no less than put libraries that met ex 
penses, in whole or in part, by revenue derive 
from courscs of lectures, et 

With the waning of prestige of the lecture 
platform came also loss of interest in library 


he st 





associaltit 








wrecks of these institutions. Some of 
however, were wise enough to equeat! 
stores to cities that gladly assumed the contr 
and the burden of expense Phe most c 


} 


spicuous of these early-tin rary organ 
tions was that of the Young Men 








f Milwaukee, which was organized on Dece 
ber 8, 1847 For 20 years the society led a 
prosperous existence. After 1867 came a period 

f discouragement and debt. For io years 
library led a hand-to-mouth existence In the 
fall of 1877 the first open suggestion was made 
that the Young Men's Association sh i trans 


fer its books to the city, in trust, as the founda- 
tion of a free municipal library. Special e: 
abling acts were passed by the legislature, an 
in March, 1878, the city formally took posse 
sion of the library. 

Another noteworthy example of the asso 
tion library was that of the Madison Instit ; 
organized in April, 1854. The Madison Free Pub 
lic Library is thedirect heir of this organizat 


larger accessions of books necessary. In four 
years this room was frequently too crowded for 
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MABEL TAINTER MEMORIAI 








uted the credit of founding the present free 
public library in Janesville. 

The Black River Falls Library was established 
late in the ‘60's, by a number of young men who 
controlled the library until 1874, when it was 
turned over to the city. 

The Oshkosh Library Association was organ- 
ized in 1868. It has recently turned over its 
books to the Free City Library of Oskosh, 
which opened April 1, 1896. 

11 of Wisconsin's libraries have been estab- 
lished, in whole or part, by private benefaction 
rhe pride of Menomonie is the Mabel Tainter 
Memorial Building, which was formally opened 
to the public in 1889. It was erected by Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrew Tainter, ata cost of $125,0co, 
in memory of their daughter, Mabel Tainter 
The building was presented to an organization 
known as the Mabei Tainter Literary, Library 
and Educational Society. It is used for several 
publicand private purposes. The building is 
So by oo feet, with two stories and a basement, 
giving it, practically, three floors. It is con- 
structed of Dunsville sandstone. The base 
ment, or first floor, is used for social gatherings, 
Sunday-school, and other purposes, being pro- 
vided with kitchen, ladies’ sewing-room, etc. 
On the second floor, or main floor proper, are 
the library, reading-room, and stage. The 
auditorium seats about soopersons. The G. A. 
R. and Woman's Relief Corps roomsare located 
on the third floor. The building is illuminated 
with electric lights and lavishly fitted and fur 
nished, The library contains about 6000 books, 
and is free to inhabitants of both city and coun- 


ty. This library will be the distributing point 
for the Stout travelling libraries of Dunn 
County. 


The La Crosse Public Library was dedicated 
tothe public on November 20, 1888. It was 
the gift of one of its former townsmen, Gover- 
nor C. C. Washburn, who bequeathed $50,000 
to establish and maintaina publiclibrary. The 
trustees divided the bequest into three distinct 
funds: $12,500 being set aside for the purchase 
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| of suitable grounds and the erection of a library 


building; a sum not exceeding $7500 for the 
purchase of books; and the remainder was to 
constitute an investment or revenue fund. The 


Young Men's Library Association of La Crosse, 
which had maintained a library for nearly 20 
years, then sold its books to the public library 
for $5000, which sum, together with $2000, it 
gave to the building fund of the new library. 
Besides the interest on the endowment, the 
library receives an additional appropriation of 
$1500 a year from the city ot La Crosse. 

In 1887 Mrs. E. E. Vaughn gave the income 
from $50,000 worth of real estate, for the es- 
tablishment and permanent maintenance of a 
public library at Ashland 

T. B. Scott bequeathed $10,000 to Merrill, 
Wis., and a large amount to Grand Rapids, for 
library purposes 

The Jones Library of Manitowoc was found- 
ed in through the liberality of K. K. 
Jones, now of Quincy, IIl., who donated $2000 
for the purpose. 

The Belleville Public Library was established 
by H. E. Story, in 1876, as a private circulating 
library. When the number of its volumes 
reached roco the library was given to the city, 
which has since supported it by a one-mill 
tax. 

Rufus B. Kellogg gave the sum of $15,000 as 
an endowment for a library at Green Bay. The 
interest on this amount has recently been 
supplemented by an appropriation from the city 
council. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Mann the library at 
Two Rivers is under great obligation for the 
lot upon which the library building stands, 
as well as generous donations of books and 
money. 

Oliver Harwood, formerly Wauwatosa, 
Wis., left a bequest of $70co to be spent for 
educational purposes. The interest on one- 
half of this amount is given the Harwood 
Public Library at Wauwatosa. 

The donations to the Beaver Dam Public Li- 


1868, 


of 





brary have | 
issue. 

The libraries at Oconom 
Mineral Point are free to al 


ecn S| ach 


Kenosha, and 


, and are supported 


woc 


by subscriptions and donations. [he Ripon 
and Whitewater libraries are supporte the 
former case, by donations and a fee of five 
cents per book; in the latter by subscriptions 
and receipts from entertainments. 

Twenty-six of our libraries are organized 
under the state law. The history of the forma- 
tion of many of these will be given in the first 


biennial report of the library commission. 


rhe prospect for future library growth in 
Wisconsin is hopeful. The progressive spirit 
that is founding tree libraries and leading them 
into broader lines of usefulness in other parts 
Our 


of the nation is felt within our borders. 


list of libraries are annually increasing. A 
better public sentiment is steadily gaining 
ground. The collections of our state historica 
society have grown to be the subject of a 


worthy state pride and will soon be as worthily 
housed. The chief city of the state is erecting 
a public library building that will be noteworthy 
among the public edifices of the country. Our 
growing school libraries are educating a genera- 
tion that will demand more libraries and be able 
to use them more wisely. Teachers are anxious- 
ly inquiring how they may secure good libraries 
and use them most profitably. 

The state university and norn 
are rapidly making their libraries more i 
agencies in the training of their students. The 
state library association and the free library 
commission are bending every effort toward the 
organization of new libraries and the improve- 
ment of those already established, believing 
that ‘‘in the work of popular education it is, 
after all, not the few great libraries but the 
thousand small that may do most good for the 
people.” 


] 


the al 


TOWNSHIP SCHOOL LIBRARIES OF 
WISCONSIN. 


Tue Wisconsin constitution 
thata portion of the income of 
fund shall be used to provide a ‘* suitable li- 
brary"’ for each ‘‘common school.’ This unu- 
sual recognition of the value of school libraries 
was due toa number of vigorous young men 
from central and western New York, who were 
the dominant spirits in the convention which 
framed the constitution. They had been edu- 
cated in schools which were supplied with vol- 
umes too weighty in character to be popular, 
but whose effect on the minds of the more am 
bitious students had been stimulating and in 
spiring. As might be expected, the first school 
libraries bought in our state were modelled after 
their New York predecessors and were read 
only by the few. On account of the character 
of the books purchased, and because the income 
from the school fund was small, the first efforts 


to secure a general system of school libraries 


1847) provides 
the state school 


failed. Individual schools bought libraries with 
the moneys raised by local taxes or received as 









































































gilts, but the | ks were rately simple and 
, 


teresting, and not grow into popularity and 


usefulness. The district officers and teachers 
were not wise enough about books to se t 
them intelligently or to buy them cheaply. 
In1887 the State Teachers’ Association secured 
the enactment of a township library law, which, 


tt ghit 


way toc r 


went limpingly to its work, has led the 


presentexcellentsystem. It permitted 


each town treasurer to withhold from the state 
school fund income apportioned to his town 1 

cents for each person of school age to build a 
fund which was to be expended by the townclerk 
forthe purpose of a township school library. 
Ihe books of this library were to be distributed 
among the several districts of the town in pro 
portion to their population. The town clerk 
was authorized and expected to collect and re- 


distribute these books annually in such a way as 


to give each district an opportunity to use all 
[he state superintendent 


books purchased. 


was directed to publish lists of books frot 
which the clerks were required to make their 
selections. The first lists gave the titles of 


included volumes for all 
hese books were classified 


nearly 600 books, and 
grades of pupils. 
by grades, and clerks were instructed to buy 
mainly of those adapted to the needs of the 
smaller children. Unfortunately many town 
clerks thought that they could make the chil- 
dren read the histories and scientific books re¢ 
ommended for high schools by putting 
others in their libraries. 

Few townclerkscollected and redistributed the 
books, and the dislike of incurring such extra 
labor led many of them to oppose compliance 
with the law. A significant fact, in cases where 
the clerks attempted to make a redistribution, 
was the unwillingness of districts to return 
certain books which the teachers and pupils had 
earned to prize. In atown of 10 districts the 
school which had secured the only set of the 
** Young folks’ cycl pedias, "and had grown to 
rely upon them for daily service, was naturally 
reluctant to see them leave on a ten years’ jour 
ney. These facts led to a change, in 1891, in 
the list of books recommended by the state su 
perintendent and in the methods of selection by 
the clerk. After an extended correspondence 
with teachers and librarians a short list of the 
most helpful books was made and published, 
and clerks were advised to buy enough of each 
of these to supply each district. A list of 40 
other choice books was added on account of the 
occasional large districts. Lists of the best 
books for graded gh schools were still 
selected and publ they were sent 


no 


and 
ished, but 


only to the teachers and school officers of the 
villages and cities The new plan secured 
to each district the best books, and brought 


about a sense of ownership which resulted ina 
better care of the libraries. It also obviated 
the necessity of making the annual collections. 
The new method met unanimous approval, and 
made it easier to secure a fuller compliance with 
the law 

[he state superintendent's 
prices at which the be 


lists gave the 
uld be bought of a 


1 
KS cC 
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reputable firm which had made the lowest offer. 
The clerks were not obliged to y of the firm 
whose prices were quoted, but they uniformly 
did so, and the prices at which the Wisconsin 
schools are supplied are lower than those given 


in any similar lists. ‘he fact that the town 
clerks were not required to buy of any one house, 
but could send out their own lists for competi- 


tion, has done much to prevent any suspicion of 


jobbery or favoritism. 

From to 1894, about 
towns purchased libraries each 
one-half of the schools had libraries at the close 
of the latter year. In 1895 the legislature, by 
unanimous votes in both branches, made the 
purchase of school i 


one-fourth of the 
and about 


year 





braries under this system 
mandatory, and now each country school in Wis- 
consin must have a school library with annual 
accessions. While the amount of money to be 
used for each country school does not average 
more than $5 annually, it is sufficient in a few 
years to secure a number of the great children’s 
classics, a few entertaining volumes of stories, 
adventures, and biographies, a few works of 
reference, and the most helpful, simple volumes 
of information supplementary to the regular 
text-book work. 

While the schools are 
are in charge of the teachers, but in the vaca- 
tions they are frequently cared for by the district 
clerks. Such volumes as are not needed for 
reference in the school-rooms are loaned to the 
pupils for home use, under such restrictions as 
are usually imposed by public libraries. The 
rules for the circulation of books are le by 
the state superintendent, and he furnishestablets 
on which the rules are printed to be pasted in 
each book. 

When the libraries were first placed in the 
schools, the teachers were generally young 
people whose range of reading had been limited. 
Where they used the library books at all, many 


in session the libraries 


ma 


made them simply another means of keeping 
the children grinding. By persistent work at 
teachers’ institutes and associations, through 


! 


the higher schools, and by official « 
educational journals, the leading teachers and 
librarians have developed a broader view of the 
purpose of the books of the schoo! libraries, 
and they are now much more largely used to 
give children a pleasure in reading that will lead 
to an enduring love for wholesome literature. 
Many of the younger teachers of our schools 
of to-day have had the advantage of wider read- 
ing in early life thantheir predecessors, and they 
arecoming to their work witha keener apprecia- 
tion of good literature and more of sympathy for 
the books that give enjoyment and inspiration. 

A careful inspection of many county school 
libraries shows that great pains must constantly 
be taken to secure better care of the books. In 
many schools the volumes are piled upon tables, 


rculars and 


under the blackboards,and are covered with 
dust and chalk The publications of many wel! 
known houses are poorly bound and begin to 


fall to pieces after very little use. School offi- 
cers cannot conveniently get the books rebound, 


or they neglect them till some of the leaves are 
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ost The soiled ar broken volumes destroy 
the wholesome respect for books that each child 
should feel and lead tocarelessness in handling 
them. The present enthus hoo] libra 
aints 


ism for s¢ 


checked by comy 


ries is more likely to be | 

that the books wear out quickly and are filthy 
than from any other causes Each year some 
schools are buying neat cases for their books 
and more teachers are learning to use books 
carefully, but progress in this direction is too 
slow. 


Much courage would be given the workers of 


reform in this line if more publishing houses 
would follow the example of one or two and 
bind books for school libraries more substan- 


tially and put them in covers that would not so 


easily show stains This is a reform that can 
readily be secured by teachers and librarians, 
and one which will remove an obstacle in the 
way of the greater usefulness of both school 


and public libraries. 


Much also remains to be done inthe way of 
training teachers to use libraries intelligently, 
but there are so many powertul agencies enlisted 
in this cause that the work is progressing hope- 
fully and rapidly The and 
high schools, which have some share in training 
nearly all the district school teachers, are gen- 
erally supplied with good libraries which are 
used to better purpose every year. The in- 
creasing intelligence in regard to young people’s 
reading which has grown out of the discussions 
about the township library law has helped all 
classes of school libraries and has directed the 
home and circulating 


normal schools 





purchase of books for 
libraries in better lines 

Side by side with the development of school 
libraries has grown an incre interest and 
intelligence in the study of literature in the 
schools, and the reading of masterpieces is often 
taking the place of the perfunctory grind in 
f the district schools. 


ised 





readers,” even in some 
The State Teachers’ Association has recon 
mended for country schools a course of reading, 
which includes, among other books and selec- 
tions, Scudder’s Fables and folk stories,’ 
Hawthorne's ‘‘ Wonder book,” ‘‘ Tanglewood 


"and ‘* Biographical stories,” the stories 
of Hans Andersen, Kingsley’s ‘‘ Water babies,’ 
Ruskin’s ‘* King of the Golden River,” Lamb's 
‘*Tales from Shakespeare,” and poems from 
Longfellow and Whittier. Two or three coun 
try superintendents are requiring their candi 
dates for positions as teachers to know some- 
thing of the literature of power. There has 
been but little of this wider work as yet, but 
enough, by comparison with the past, to make 
the ou:look hopeful. 

The Wisconsin system of school libraries has 
brought many blessings to the schools and to 
all connected with them which would have been 
impossible had we waited for the schools to act 
independently. The reading of thousands of 
boys and girls is being directed along good 
channels, and the effect of this must show itself 
with cumulative force in the near future. 

FRANK A. HutTcuHiIns, Chairman Wi 


tales, 





OnStN 


Free Library Commission, 
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LIBRARY LEGISLATION IN WISCONSIN, | the benefit of the inhabitants of such city or in 
orporated village, and to levy a tax not ex- 
THE importance of public libraries was early ee g one mill on the dollar, on all taxable 
recognized in Wisconsin. At the first s« property of the city or village tor such purpose, 
of the territorial legislature, in 1836, a nt e know s the ‘‘ library fund 
resolution was adopted which authorized the his law ts entirety had many serious 
purchase of a library for the use of the territory. | fau It lett the amount to be appropriated 
The next legislative enactment was that of for the support the library to the whim and 
February 19, 1839, incorporating the Milwaukee a e of the council, et In 1876 a law 
Lyceum, having forits object ‘‘the advancement | was enacted w h amended many of the ob- 
of useful knowledge, by discourses or lecture nable features of the law of 1872 This 
by the formation ofalibrary, . and also iwhas since been amended in turn and now 
the collection and preservation of such fact reads as fc ws 
and specimens as will tend to illustrate the ‘ , , 
: . ‘SIN FREI ARY LA NOW OPERA 
antiquities, the civil and natural history ne 
Wisconsin ics 
The first general library law was passe of the revised statutes of Wis- 
1840. This law made it “‘ lawfu rany iber s s nded by Chapter 173 of the laws 
of persons, not less than 10, in any one ity f1 nended by Chapter of the laws 
or town in this territory, who s} s ( ‘ f 
not less than $50, to form themselves “5 é The common council of 
corporation, under such corporate name AS ery city t xceeding §0,000 inhabitants, 
they shall adopt, for the purp f pre village board r board of trustees, 
and erecting a publiclibrary.” Italsoy te fe age, and the town board of every 
for ‘‘ not less than five yy more an sever wn i ng over 2 nhabitants, shall 
trustees,” holding office for one y It per ave power to est sh a maintain a public 
mitted corporations to ‘yf hase ary reading-room, and for such purpose 
personal and real estate t any t not ay annually vy an e to be collected as 
exceeding $3000 in addition to th f ther general t s are collected, a tax not ex- 
books.” ¢ ‘ e n each dollar of taxable prop- 
[racing the history of ary les atior 1 |) erty y, town, or village, or may set 
chronological order,we find that the s 1 appropriate sum not to exceed 1 
of Wisconsin (1848) required that a t f er cent the n ey received in any year for 
the income of the sch fund sh t ‘ nses ed for vending or de ing in sy ritu- 
to the ‘‘ purchase of suitable iries for e r te ented | rs,toconstitutea 
common schools, brary f Ww fur sha pe kept by the 
In 1849 the genera ibrary i Ww rey ¢ tr re ef te ar part from other money 
by Chapter 157, Revised Statutes of 1849 " f the cit r village, and to be used ex 
substituted therefor Chapter 49 Revised Statutes sively for such f poses ; provided, that no 
1849. It provided that ‘* Any seven or ré x shall be | ed without the same be first sut 
proprietors of a library may form themse ¢ ‘ e approved by a majority 
into a corporation, under such corporate tf sic c t tat election in such city, 
as they may adopt, for the purpose of enlarging owt t gt such question 
regulating, and using such library, and for that i é ” acance Sec- 
purpose any justice f the peac nay, e tion For government of such library 
application of five or more of they rietors 1 re g-t there sh be a beard of nine 
issue an order to one of them, directing |} lirectors | nted by the mayor of h city, 
call a meeting of the { at e | the presider f h village, or the chairman of 
and place expressed in for r h towr h the apy " f the respective 
pose ot forming such corporat » and n ne \ ge boar r town board, 
meeting shall be called by posting upan ecot fr among the ens thereof at large; and 
taining the substance of such order, in at least ( re than e member of the « ncil, or 
two. public places in the town where s rary ge or town t all at any one time be 
is kept. at least seven days before t time of rector Such rect shall hold their 
meeting. Any seven or more of the proprietor for three y s fr the first day of July, 
of such library, met in pursuance of such notice he year of the ay t é and until their 
may choose a president, a clerk, a irian cessors are af ted; but upon their first 
collector, treasurer, and such other « ers as ment they st livide themselves, at 
they may deem necessary,” et« eir t e g, t ot, into three classes, 
In 1872 was passed the first law puthorizing f I ' year, one-third for two years, 
cities and towns to establish free publi iries 1 one-t for three years, and their terms 
and reading-rooms. hall « é r gly All vacancies shall be 
The first section of this law empowers e t reported by the directors to the 
city council of each incorporated city, not «¢ roper wn or village board, and be 
ceeding in population 50,000 inhabitants, and c a ntment in like manner, and if an 
the board of trustees of each incorporates e ed term, forthe res e of the term only 
lage in this state, to establish and maintain No ¢ ensation whatever shall be paid ora 
public library and reading-room for the e and c ny director 
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‘*Oshecers and duties of directors, — Section 933 


Said directors shall, immediately after their ap- 
pointment, meet and organize, by the election 


of one of their number president, and by the | 


election of such other officers as they may deem 
necessary. They shall make and adopt such by- 
laws, rules, and regulations for their own guid- 
ance and for the government of the library and 
reading-room, as may be expedient, not incon- 
sistent with this chapter. They shall have the 
exclusive control of the expenditures of all 
moneys, collected for the library fund, and the 
supervision, care, and custody of the rooms or 
buildings constructed, leased, or set apart for 
that purpose, and such money shall be drawn 
from the treasury, by the proper officers, upon 
the properly authenticated voucher of the board 
of directors, without being otherwise audited. 
hey may, with the approval of the mayor and 
common council of such city, the town board of 
such town, or the president and village board of 
such village, without which no lease, purchase, 
or contract therefor shall be of any validity, 
lease and occupy, or purchase, or erect on pur- 
chased an appropriate build not, 


grounds, ling 
however, employing build- 


in such purchase or 
ing more than half the income in any one year. 
[hey may appoint a librarian and assistants, 
and prescribe rules for their conduct. 

ey free. — Section 934: Every 
brary and reading-room established under this 
chapter shall be forever free for the use of the 
inhabitants of the city, town, or village where 
located, always subject to such reasonable rules 
and regulations as the library board may find 
necessary to adopt and publish, in order to 
render the use of said library and reading-room 
of the greatest benefit to the greatest number 
they may and cut off from the 
of said library and reading-room any and 
all persons who shall wilfully violate such 
rules. 

‘Annual The said 
board of directors shall make an annual report 
to the city council, town board, board of trustees 
the condition of their 

money received from 


ary to 


and exclude 


use 
report. Section 935 


or village board, stating 
trust, the various sums of 
the library fund, and from all other sources, and 
how such money has been expended; the num- 
ber of books and periodicals on hand; the num- 
ber added by purchase, gift, or otherwise during 
the year ; the number lost or missing; the num 
ber of books loaned out, and the general char- 
acter and kind of such books, with such other 
statistics, information, and suggestions as they 
may deem of general interest. 

“—— ms, etc., to vest in — Section 
)36: All persons desirous of making donations 
of money, personal property, or real estate for 
the benefit of such library, shall have the right 
to vest the title tothe money, personal property, 
or real estate so donated, inthe board of direc- 
tors created under this chapter, to be held and 
controlled by such board, when accepted, ac- 
cording to the terms of the deed or gift, devise, 
or bequest of such property, and as to such 
property the said board shall be held and con- 
sidered to be special trustees,” 


Jomali hoard. 
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THE WISCONSIN FREE LIBRARY COM 
MISSION, 


Tue American Library Association meeting 


in 1894 was an important link in the chain of 
causes that led to the creation of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission. At that meeting 


and during a preceding tour of the East, Miss 
L. E. Stearns, of Milwaukee, met some of the 
members of the eastern commission, and re- 
turned to her home withan unconcealed anxiety 
to secure such a commission for Wisconsin. At 
the holiday vacation, in the same year, and only 
two weeks before the legislature assembled, the 
State Teachers’ Association held its annual meet- 
ing and gave an evening to the general subject 
of the relations of the libraries and the schools. 
During the evening Miss Stearns read a paper 
showing clearly the many ways in which 
public libraries can vivify and broaden the work 


so 


of the schools, that it excited an interest and 
enthusiasm whose effect has since been felt 
continuously and with increasing force. When 


j 


the legislature met, a bill, drafted by Mr. F. A. 
Hutchins, providing for the present state com- 
mission. was introduced, and receivedsuch warm 
and active support from the Wisconsin Library 


Association and from the teachers that it found 
a friendly feeling in the legislature, and was ap- 
proved by the committee on education. The 
legislature was fairly overwhelmed, however, 


with demands for appropriations for educational 
and charitable purposes and with requests for 
new commissions ; and all bills carrying ro- 
priations were referred to a joint con tee, 
with an implied understanding that most of them 
were to be recommended for indefinite post- 
ponement. Notwithstanding a friendly feeling 
in the committee, the bill for the proposed com- 


apt 


mit 


mission would have been put to sleep, for two 
years at least, except for the personal efforts of 
Frank A. Hutchins and Senator |]. H. Stout, 
who introducedit. Mr. Stout was so thorough- 


ly satisfied of the urgent need of such a com- 
mission that he convinced the members of the 
committee that the future would justify their 
ipport of the measure rhe bill passed with- 
out further opposition and by unan 

The new law provided for a ission of 
five members, two of whom were be ap- 
pointed by the governor, one for a term of five 
years and one forfour years. The president of 
the state university, the state superintendent of 
schools, and the secretary of the State Historical 
Society were made members rhe du- 
ties of the commission were defined to be “to 
ibraries in 


imous votes. 
com 


to 


x ct 


give advice and counsel to all free 
the state, and toallcommunities which may pro- 
pose to establish them, as to the best means of 
establishing and administering such libraries, 
the selection of books, cataloging, and other 


details of library management. The commis- 
sion may also send its members to aid in or- 
ganizing new libraries or in improving those 


already established.” The commission was also 
directed to make a report to the governor bi- 
ennially, and to have 1000 copies published by 
the state printer An | iation of 


annual appropria 














# 


500 was made |t 
essary expenses ott 
ber was to be allowed 
CES. 


The bill was passed 
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ison, Wis., February 13, 14, 1895 The session 
opened withthe president's ad lress on *‘ How to 
organize free public libraries in Wisconsin,’ the 
rest of the first session being devoted to practi- 
cal aids in library economy. At the evening 
session President Charles Kendall Adams, of 
the State University, spoke on ** The educational! 
power of a library,”’ which was followed by an 
address by Prof. ]. C. Freeman on ‘‘ Libraries 
and university extension.”” Mr. Reuben Gold 
Thwaites also spoke on the ‘‘ Relation of the 
State Historical Society to local libraries.”’ A 


round-table conference on selection of books, 
card catalog, etc., was found especially helpful. 
The sessions closed with a trustees’ meeting at 


which a trustee of the Madison Free Library, 
Prof. Birge, spoke on he choice of a libra 
rian" and ‘‘ The librarian from the trustees’ point 
of view.” Dr. Birge was followed by Miss West, 
librarian of the Milwaukee Public Library, ina 
complementary paper on ** The trustees from 
the librarian’s point of view.” Miss Katharine 
L. Sharp, director Department of Library 
Science, Armour Institute, Chicago, read a pa- 
per on ‘‘ Library school and training classes. 
Dr. Geo. W. Peckham, trustee of the Milwau 
kee Public Library and Superintendent of 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wis., made an address on 
** State library commissions.” 

A bill drafted by Mr. F. A. Hutchins, creat 
ing a State Library Commission which had | 
previously introduced into the | 
Senator ]. H. Stout, received the unanimous 
support of those present, and a committee of 
five was appoinred to aid in furthering its pas- 
sage. Said committee consisted of F. A. Hutch 
ins, E. A. Birge, G. W. Peckham, R. B. Dud 
geon, and Miss L. E. Stearns. 

The president announced that Senator J. H. 
Stout, trustee of Menomonie Memorial I ary, 
had volunteered to pay the necessary expense o 
a summer school in library economy in con 
nection with the Summer School of the state. 
Miss Katharine L. Sharp was unanimous} 
elected the first honorary member of the asso- 
ciation. 

Officers elected: President, F. A. Hutchins, 
Baraboo; Vice-president, Miss Anna H. Mc- 
Donnell, Green Bay: Secretary and treasurer 
Miss L. E. Stearns, Milwaukee 





Tue fifth conference of the Wisconsin Library 
Association was held at Racine on Thursday 
and Friday, March 12 and 13, 1896. There 
were 105 persons present at the opening session. 
Among those in attendance were Senator f. 
H. Stout, of Menomonie. Wis.. the patron of 
travelling libraries and the head of the move- 
ment for a library commission in the last legis- 
lature; J. N. Larned, of Buffalo; Mrs. Zella 
A. Dixson, librarian of the University of Chi- 
cago; Dr, G. E. Wire, Mr. W. W. Bishop, Miss 
Mary B. Lindsay, of Evanston, Ill; R. G. 
Thwaites, secretary of the State Historical So- 
ciety, Madison, Wis.: H. L. Elmendorf, secre 
tarv A. L. A., St. Joseph, Mo.; A. H. Hopkins, 
assistant librarian John Crerar Library, Chi- 
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cago; Miss Katharine L. Sharp, director li- 
brary department, Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago. 

Among the Wisconsin libraries represented 
were those of Ashland, Beaver Dam, Beloit, De 
Pere, Eau Claire, Fort Atkinson, Green Bay, 
Janesville, Kenosha, La Crosse, Madison, Me- 
nomonie, Merrill, Milwaukee, Oconomowoc, 
Iwo Rivers and Wauwatosa. Representatives 
from the leading state normal schools of Wiscon- 
sin, members ot the state board of control anda 
number of trustees of the Wisconsin libraries 
were also in attendance. The Milwaukee Pub 
ic Library closed its circulating and reference 
lepartments during the conference, thus enab- 
ling all the assistants to attend the meeting. 
The meeting was held at Racine to promote the 
ibrary movement in that city, it being one of 
the last of the large cities in the state without a 
public library. It is the intention of the officers 
of the association to change the place of meet- 
ing each year,that interest in the organization 
of libraries may be aroused in different localities 
n the state. t is a'so the intention of the ex- 
ecu'ive committee to have the association meet 
in February or March, if possible, of each year, 
to stimulate enthusiasm at the April town elec- 
tions through reports of the meetings given in 
the newspapers of the state. 

rhe session at Racine opened with an address 
by G. W. Johnston, of Kenosha, Wis., upon the 
subject ** How to arouse interest in the librarv 
oreanization, etc.””. Mr. Johnston showed the 
value of securing the co-operation of the local 
paper in arousing library interest. lle gave in 
letail the methods pursued in awakening enthu- 
By appealing to 
the pride of the citizens, by direct, earnest, 
truthful appeals through the local paper. by 
personal calls upon workingmen, business men, 
pastors, teachers, members of the school board, 
common council,and the woman's club. every 
class was reached and a flourishing librarv asso- 
ciation wassoon started. Those who desire pay 
a membership fee of $2, but the books are free 
to all. 1600 books have already been donated 
to the new library (incorporated December, 
1895), and two donations of $1000 each have 
already been given to the library. 

The next exercise was conducted by the senior 
class of the Department of Library Science, 
Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
This was a practical exercise, showing the his- 
tory of the library-book from the timea review 
was read until it was worn out by book-borrow- 
ers and rebound **Reviews and bookbuy- 
ing "’ was discussed bv Miss Sarah S. Dickinson: 

Ordering,” Irene Warren; ‘* Accessioning,” 
Miss Eleanor Roper; “ Classifying,” Miss Mary 
]. Calkins; ‘‘ Cataloging,”” Miss Margaret Mann; 

Loaning,” Miss Virginia R. Dodge; ‘* Bind- 
ing,” Miss Maude R. Henderson; *‘ Repairing,” 
Miss Maude W. Straight. This exercise was 
one of the most helpful of the conference. The 
papers presented were of so practical a nature 
they will be incorporated in the first biennial 
report of the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion to be issued in June or July next. 


siasm for a library in bis city. 
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he Library Bureau and the publi 
brary was the sult t cess by Mr 
G. Bb, Meleney, Chicago! f the Library 
Bureau Mr. Meleney gz rt s \ 





and showed that aithough the 
the bureau has beer 
raries are still considered of para 


Mr. Almon bBurtct f the 


the bureat 
province of 
wants of | 


mount importance. 











library department of McClurg’s, Cl g« 
spoke on rhe relation of the books rt 
the librarian.”” Mr. Burich gave many pra 
tical hints, showing best methods of lering 
etc. Mr. Burtch was followed by Mr. F. W 
Faxon, Boston, Mass., who spoke on the t 
of bound periodicals in small libraries 

rhe secretary of the association the t ed 
on ways and mez advertising a library 
showed how a small library might have 
of its printing ne free of ch hroug € 
courtesy of the local newspaper 

At the evening session an address was ¢ 
livered upon ‘** The mission and miss‘onaries of 
books,” by Mr. J. N. Larned, of Buffa a 
his address was pronounced by all who hear 
it one of the most inspiring and he addre s 
ever delivered be‘ore a body « brar s 
The lecture was tendered by the Wi nsin 
Free Library Commission, and will be hed 
in full in the first biennial report of that t y. 
Mr. Larned was followed by Rev. C. S. Nicker 
son and Thomas M. Kearney. of Racine, W 
both of whom spoke on the value of a library t 
a community. A social hour followed at the 
Hotel Racine, which was enlivened w music 


by the Temple Quartette, of Boston, 
At the session on Friday morn'ng 
retary of the An 
n the history 


E!mendorf, se 
Association, spoke 

ganization, giving a review of w! 
complished and bespoke the 
librarians of Wis atthe con 
of the A, in Cleveland, Ohio 
ber next 


attendar 


onsin 





Miss Katharine L. Sharp, who was director 
of the Summer School of Library Science at 
Madison last year, made a report upon the work 


accomplished. | n the conclusion of the ad- 
dress, the secretary of the association made 
announcement that the Summer School of | 


brary Science would be held during vy ar 








August, 1896, upon broader lines than the sé 
of last year extending over a period of six 


he statement elicited applause, whict 
was renewed when it became kn 
expenses for the course were the gi 
J. H. Stout, who had paid the 
initial venture 

Miss Theresa West rarian, Milwaukee 
lic Library, then made a talk on‘ The 
of the trustee to the librarian and library. It 
has been very wellsaid that the position of tri 
of a public library is more important, more 
honorable, and contains 
fulness than that of any other h 
Under the newer policy of the public library 
an aggressive rather than a passive force, the 
endowments which bring success in almost any 


weeks. 
{ wn that 
ft of Senator 


expenses of the 
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WISCONSIN SUMMER SCHOOL OF LI 
BRARY SCIENCE, 

At the meeting of the Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation, held at Madison, Feb. 14, 1895, the 
subject of a summer school of library science in 
Wisconsin was first broached. 

A paper was read describing existing facili- 
ties for library training, and at its close there 
was discussion of the adaptability of existing 
methods to a short course of elementary work. 

A committee composed of Dr. E. A. Birge, 
dean of the College of Letters and Science of 
the University of Wisconsin; Mr. F. A. Hutch- 
ins, president of the Wisconsin Library Associa 
tion, and Senator James H. Stout, of Men 
the director 
-at Armour 





monie, was appointed to confer with 
of the Department of Library Scie 
Institute of Technology, Chicago. 





Senator Stout, with his il generosity, 
offered to bear the expense of the course for the 
summer of 1895 if the committee wished to try 
the experiment. The committee accepted the 
offer, added the course to the Summer School of 


the Strate | versity, and engaged the writer of 
this report as director of the work. 
' 


The following notice was inserted in the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin Summer School announce 








ment for 1595, and mailed to libraries in the 

state and on the borders of neighboring states 
LIBRARY IENCE. 

1. ** School libraries. A general course on the 

use of the school library designed for teachers. 


The purpose and scope of these libraries will be 
emphasized and special attention will be given 
to methods of reference work with pupils. In- 


struction will be limited to the subject of scho 


ibraries and will not be adapted to those wh 
are studving public library problems.” 

2. ‘* Elementary library methods. This 
course supplements the former as a laboratory 


course and both should be taker No text-book 
will be used, but practical work will be given to 


each student in the branches of library economy 


necessary in a school library. rhe simplest 
methods of arranging, cataloging, lending. 
and caring for the books wi!l be taught, and 


no previous knowledge will be assumed. The 
course will not cover all departments of library 
economy, as it is for small libraries only 

It will be seen from this extract from the an- 
nouncement that great stress was laid on the 
elementary and limited character of the work, 
and onthe fact that it was primarily for teachers 

Results proved, however, that the course was 
wanted by librarians of small libraries and by 
library assistants, and that these were kept from 
attending by the wording of the announcement, 

No definite course could be laid out till the 
needs of the applicants were ascertained. These 
called for general library methods, not for school 
library work, and the following course was 
therefore offered 
LIBRARY CIENCE, 


oe Ps , pj» 
‘ : f 


** The course given from 4 to 5 will be specially 
adapted to school libraries.’ For tabulated pro- 


gram of course table at end of this article. ] 
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The instruction occupied three hours ea 
day and from twoto three hours of independent 
work was expected of each student 

he course followed the treatment of a book 
in logical order through all processes in the 


brary, from the time it was added to the acces 





sion or invoice book, until it had been classified, 
cataloged, loaned to reader, repaired, and re- 
bound, 

[he work each day was also graded. The 


first hour was strictly technical, the second 
hour was a general talk on allied library topics 
and the third hour was devoted to reference 
work and such small part of the technical work 
as was thought necessary in a school library. 
his last hour was all that was wanted by the 
teachers. 

No text-books were used ; the instruction was 


} 


entirely by lecture, demonstration, and lal 


ratory work. For example, one principle of 
the card catalog would be explained in class by 
means of the blackboard and samples. then a 


number of books illustrating this principle would 
be assigned for independent work, and the re- 


sult, when handed in, would be carefully re 
vised and returned to the student, Thus at the 
end of the course each student had a full set of 
samples used in each department of the work 
In classification the principles were taught 





by actually classifying books, and students 
were given the practice with the notation of 
both the Dewev Decimal classification and the 
Cutter Expansive classification, as these two 
systems are most widely used In ordering, the 
details of making an order and of keeping ne 
essary records were followed by a discussion of 
the general principles of bookbuying 

Practical accession work was supplemented 
by a study of the copyright law and the ques 


tions concerning duplicates and gifts 

Instruction in binding was illustrated by 
visits to the two largest binderies intown, where 
the proprietors spared neither time nor eflort to 
fully explain al! processes to the students 

The hour which was specially adapted to 
teachers began with a consideration of the Wis- 
consin library laws, and then gave most atten 
tion to the metheds of reference-work, and to 
lists of general reference-books which should be 


in the school libraries, or to which students 





should be referred by the teacher. The bocks 
on each list were carefully explained and char- 
acterized as to their contents and reference 


value, and the students were expected to ex- 
amine them. 

This work would have been impossible with- 
out a liberal supply of books. and the director 
wishes publicly to thank the University library, 
the State Historical Society, the Public library, 
and the library of the Department of Public Ir 
struction for special privileges allowed. The 
heartiest co-operation and sympathy were shown 
on all sides. The superintendent of public in- 
struction gave access to the library of se'ected 
books for the schools, and Mr. Gettle, library 
clerk of the department, gave the students a 
very valuable talk on school libraries. Mr. 
Smith, of the University library, talked to the 
| class on reference methods and on the Cutter 
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